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villages of North Carolina, the men’s clothing 
trade in Philadelphia has been organized by 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers without violence— 


HILE they are fighting it out to the point of 
\ \ / battle, murder and sudden death in the textile 


indeed, with the police scarcely knowing that a strike 
was in progress. A vivid description of how law and 
order can prevail in the unionization of a highly com- 
petitive industry of foreign-born workers is told by 
BeuLaH AMIDON, associate editor of Survey Graphic. 
Page 261. 


EHIND the personal problems with which people 
B confront their friends, teachers and ministers there 
may lie an intricate and baffling background which re- 
quires the skill of the psychiatrist even for understanding, 
and still more for advice that will be at least safe and 
possibly helpful. On page 265 Dr. SMILEY BLANTON and 
Mary Howe ty Ross discuss the pitfalls and possibilities 
of personal counselling, especially as it arises in the 
duties of ministers. Dr. Blanton, formerly director of the 
Child Guidance Clinic of the Minneapolis Department of 
Education, is professor of child study at Vassar College, 
at present absent on leave for a year’s study in Europe. 
Miss Ross is assistant professor of religion at Vassar and 
has evolved her interest in the common ground of re- 
ligion and psychology through several years’ service as 
a Y.W.C.A. secretary in two large universities, and 
special graduate studies in educational psychology at 
Union Theological Seminary and Columbia University. 


N intimate acquaintance with two hundred cases in 
the Cincinnati Court of Domestic Relations gives 
both substance and understanding to the stories in which 
Mary Epna McCuristTI£ is interpreting her experience 
of divorce. The first of these, That Blamed Old Fool, in the 
October Graphic, has brought in something like a bushel 
of cordial letters, the latest a request for permission to 
reprint it in Woman’s Life, published in London. The 


Sh 


Mother Clutch, on page 268. is equally revealing as one 
of the outstanding causes of divorce. 


uae Wall Street prices reached new low records day by 
day, there was more and more talk of what has 
happened to The Small Man’s Money. For an informed 
discussion of something that is both a crisis and a 
sustained situation, Survey Graphic turned to HasrTincs 
Lyon of New York, who is a practicing lawyer and a 
lecturer on finance at Columbia University. Not the least 
interesting of his points is the statement that it is socially 
desirable that the small man should take a part in the 
great current of investment. Page 272. 


yy her third article (page 275) JANE ADDAMs turns from 
Prohibition (October) and The Quota Law (No- 
vember) to a discussion of Humanizing Justice, as it may 
be discovered in the practice of both courts and social 
groups in these second twenty years at Hull-House. 


aS Cea oe favorite as the subject of domestic 
debate, the pros and cons of wages for wives has 
been studied by the Bureau of Home Economics of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture and set forth in the 
unusual form of dialogue by Hi~pEGARDE KNEELAND 
(page 279), who was in charge of the study. Graphic 
readers will recall her article, Is the Modern Housewife 
a Lady of Leisure?, in the June issue. 


Fok the first time the ancient city of Athens has pro- 
vided itself with a health officer, and has done it 
with the help of that most modern of organizations, the 
League of Nations. The task he faces and the amazing 
contrasts to be found among the descendants of the 
classical advocates of hygiene and medicine are described 
by Dr. Haven Emerson, who was one of the advisory 
committee sent to Greece by the League. Page 282. 


HE “talkies,” still so young that they speak with the 

half-formed voices of adolescence, have made an 
amazing entrance into the field of criminology. The story 
told here of a movietone confession by a murderer is 
written by Davin Krosnick, a graduate student in the 
administration of law at Columbia under Prof. Raymond 
Moley, who adds his opinion of what it may mean in the 
field of police action disgraced by the third degree. 
Page 290. 


OW that the automobile has moved unregulated 

public dancing from city to country roadhouse, the 
alert Juvenile Protective Association of Chicago has 
followed it to its new habitat with a report to the Cook 
County law enfotcement authorities on a survey of 172 
roadhouses which live by liquor. The story is told by 
Mary Ross, associate editor of Survey Graphic. Page 292. 


HE article on the Pact of Paris (page 294) gives 

convincing reason for the preference of Ohio voters 
for FLorencE E. ALLEN as a judge of their court of last 
resort. In the campaign of 1928, Judge Allen was re- 
elected to the Supreme Court of Ohio for a term of six 
years by a majority of 351,000. This was particularly 
surprising in view of the fact that in the presidential 
campaign Mr. Hoover carried Ohio by some 700,000 
majority, and Judge Allen was running on an inde- 
pendent ticket, without organized party support from 
either Republicans or Democrats. Her gain over the vote 
in her first campaign of 1922, in which she was elected 
by a majority of 48,000, is shown by the fact that in 1922 
she carried 28 of the 88 counties of Ohio, but with large 
enough majorities to carry the entire state. In 1928 she 
carried 69 of the 88 counties of the state. 


QUARTER CENTURY of organized child labor 

activity will be celebrated at the twenty-fifth anniv 
versary conference of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee in the Hotel Roosevelt, New York, December 
16-17. The whole movement to date to keep children 
from premature toil will be canvassed, together with a 
discussion of many related activities of school and in- 
dustry. Reservations for the luncheon and dinner, both 
with distinguished speakers, may be made through the 
committee at 215 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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Styles in Strikes 


The Amalgamated Cuts a New Pattern for Philadelphia 


By BEULAH AMIDON 


Photographs by Lewis W. Hine for the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 


OR more than a decade the grim old Kirsch- 
baum Building at Broad and Washington 
with its nest of suit and overcoat shops, was 
to the thousands of Philadelphia clothing 
workers—young Italians, most of them, with 
a sprinkling of European Jews—a symbol of 

weariness and overwork, of nagging injustice and discontent, 
of all that was to them most disappointing in “the land of 
liberty” to which they or their fathers had brought such 
Ahigh-hearted faith. The block figured in an unsuccessful 
general strike in the local clothing industry in 1916; it was 
the scene of broken agreements in 1918, of an attempt at 
unionization which was defeated with the aid of the police 
a year later. In twelve years, all attempts to organize the 
army of workers who make men’s ready-to-wear clothing 
in the important Philadelphia market met with discourage- 
ment and defeat. 

But within the last few months, the Kirschbaum Building 
has become to the Philadelphia group and to thousands of 
their fellow workers in other clothing markets a symbol of 
victory and of the “new” unionism. When the workers 
gather in groups on the sidewalks at noon one hears, in- 


stead of the former dissatisfaction and bitterness, a note of . 


fresh and eager hore. In swift Italian, in guttural Yiddish, 
in accented English, the workers talk and argue about “the 
campaign,” and “the union.” In the exulting phrase of 
one of the union leaders, “The Amalgamated flag is flying 
from the Kirschbaum Building now.” 

The Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, today 
the effective organization in the men’s clothing industry, 
dates back to a split with an older union in 1915. It is an 
“independent,” which means that it is not afhliated with 
the American Federation of Labor. ‘The three leading 
centers of the men’s clothing industry—New York, Chicago 
and Rochester—have been for some time “union towns.” 
The organization is also active in other centers, including 
Baltimore, Boston, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, Milwaukee, 
Montreal, Toronto, Cincinnati (see The Survey, May, 


1927, p. 148). Until this year, Philadelphia remained the 
West Virginia of the men’s clothing industry. The Phila- 
delphia employers are organized, and the short-sighted 
padrone or sub-contractor system has flourished. This 
scheme is highly profitable to the sub-contractors, but under 
it standards of efficiency, wages and manufacturing condi- 
tions are unjust not only to the workers, but, in the long 
run, to employers, retailers and consumers as we!!. As in 
the West Virginia coal fields, a local political situation has 
hitherto helped in the defeat of strikes before they were 
well under way. ‘Beginning in 1917 the Amalgamated 
has made many sporadic attempts to organize the growing 
Philadelphia market, but the nip-it-in-the-bud tactics of the 
employers were always successful. 


INCE June, the union has signed agreements with more 

than three hundred of the 324 firms listed by the 
Census of Manufacturers in the Philadelphia market, in- 
cluding all the large employers. Over 10,800 members have 
thus come into the union. Plans have been made for doing 
away entirely with the padrone system, and there has been 
a general increase in wages throughout the market. The 
Philadelphia Joint Board, the local governing body of the 
union, is functioning smoothly. At this writing, workers 
and employers are setting up the impartial machinery 
through which all future differences in regard to wages, 
hours and working conditions may be composed in peaceful 
and orderly fashion. The record of the four-month’s Phila- 
delphia campaign has many familiar features—strikes, lock- 
outs, benefits, picketing, injunctions. But the real story is 
rooted in the three-year prelude to the actual campaign. 
Implicit in it is the development of the “new” labor leader- 
ship, typified by Sidney Hillman, president of the Amalga- 
mated, and the progressive unionism he represents. 

Sidney Hillman, who received the Harmon Foundation 
award “for distinguished public service” a year ago, was 
a youth of twenty when he came to this country from 
Lithuania. Three years later (1910) he led the Hart, 
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Schaffner and Marx strike which resulted in the signing 
of the famous agreement between that firm and the union, 
and the establishment of the Chicago impartial machinery. 
He directed the New York strike that secured the 48-hour 
week, and under his leadership the Rochester market was 
organized in 1918, the entire Chicago market the following 
year. In a very real sense, the Amalgamated today is an 
expression of Hillman’s dynamic philosophy, his realistic 
grasp of economic and social questions, his vast capacity for 
hard work. 

As Sidney Hillman sees modern industry, the obligations 
of employers and wage-workers to their jobs are two-fold: 
“As workers in the industry we are to elevate our status 
to that of a maximum of power and responsibility in the 
councils of the industry. And, as citizen-workers in the 
nation’s workshops, we are to strive incessantly for the ad- 
vance of this country and its people toward a state of affairs 
where there shall be no room left for poverty and special 
privilege.” The first of these obligations the Amalgamated 
tries to discharge through successful organization, through 
sincere cooperation 
with management, 
through research 
in technical trade 
problems as well 
as in labor prob- 
lems, and through 
improvement in 
skill and work- 
manship , as_ well 
as in wages and 
working condi- 
tions. To the dis- 
charge of the sec- 
ond obligation, it 
has contributed 
successful experi- 
ments in labor 
banking, unem- 
ployment insur- 
ance, workers’ ed- 
ucation, credit 
unions. and co- .. 
Operative apart- 
ments for wage- 
earners now functioning in various organized centers. 

Under Hillman’s personal leadership three new ways of 
carrying on a successful union campaign were worked out 
in Philadelphia. But before the active campaign started, 
there was a long period of preparation. ‘The first tidings 
of renewed union activity in the Philadelphia market were 
contained in inconspicuous newspaper paragraphs late in 
June. But the Amalgamated had been intensively at work 
on the ground for more than three years. It was quiet, un- 
dramatic spadework such as gets no headlines and makes 
no heroes, but it laid secure foundations for what was to 
follow. Amalgamated organizers, instead of trying to pass 
out literature in the shops or hiring halls for mass meetings, 
went about getting acquainted with individual workers. In 
their own homes, Pietro, Maria, Salvadore, Leah learned 
about higher wages and improved conditions in organized 
markets and discovered, beneath these material benefits, 
deeper if less tangible values in labor organization. Similar- 
ly, organizers found or made opportunity to meet a number 
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Young workers, mostly Italian, many of them girls, won the new style strikes 


STYLES IN STRIKES 


of the Philadelphia employers, groups of newspaper people, 
municipal authorities, public-spirited citizens. They could 
point out to them that while wages were higher in other 
markets, the union had brought in efficiencies which actually 
cut down the overhead costs of production while improving 
the quality of the product. In simple, casual fashion many 
Philadelphians learned at first-hand something about trade- 
union principles and practices. Slowly, in many quarters, 
this quiet, persistent work broke down prejudice, and counter- 
acted old fears of “irresponsible trouble-makers,” ‘‘bolshe- 
vism,” “radicalism,” and the like. 

When the time seemed ripe for the active campaign, Hill- 
man’s three-fold plan was set in motion. 

First, the manner of procedure: In attacking an open- 
shop stronghold, it is usually the tendency of the attackers 
to use noise and violence in proportion to the difficulty of 
the job ahead. In Philadelphia, the Amalgamated has 
steadily sacrificed color and drama to peace. There have 
been no big, general meetings, no attempts to distribute 
literature, no mass-picketing demonstrations, with the result 
that the campaign 
has proceeded 
without police in- 
terference. When 
Philadelphia em- 
ployers turned to 
the police, as they. 
had been accus- 
tomed to do, to 
help them break 
up the union cam- 
paign, the police 
took the stand 
that it was not 
their business to 
interfere in indus- 
trial disputes, “un- 
less you show us 
some. violence.” 
Said Sidney Hill- 
man, “We organ- 
ized ourselves not 
to be provoked.” 
The one arrest in 
the whole cam- 
paign was that of a hot-headed little Italian girl, held for 
disturbing the peace when from the picket-line she shouted, 
“Scab! Scab!” at a fellow-worker who had not “come out.” 

Second, the method of going about the job: Perhaps 
when Sidney Hillman was a little boy he heard the 
Lithuanian version of the fable about the father who taught 
his sons that “in unity there is strength,” by having them 
try to break a bundle of sticks. When the bundle resisted 
their efforts, the graybeard pointed out how easy it was 
to destroy the bundle if they. went at it stick by stick. 
Certainly it is the “stick by stick” method that Hillman 
has applied to the stubborn “bundle” of the Philadelphia 
market. Instead of attempting a general strike of all the 
city’s clothing: workers, the campaign has been confined to 
one shop at a time. The plan made possible adequate 
leadership for groups inexperienced in strike techniques. 
Liberal strike benefits could be maintained, and no worker 
faced the hard choice of “scabbing” or seeing his family 
suffer. As one of the organizers put it, “The campaign 
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has been over-organized rather than undermanned. The 
entire strength of the national organization is behind each 
shop. Working this way, we can carry on a strike for 
years if we have to. There is no question of defeat.” 
Third, the retailers took a hand: The most interesting, 
perhaps the most important phase of Hillman’s campaign 
from the point of view of the labor movement was this 
plan to mobilize the merchant’s influence over the manu- 
jacturer, the impressive authority of buyer over seller, on 


the side of the workers. The names of the retailers who ° 


appeared on the Philadelphia scene, and the precise form 
their activity took, have not been given out. This informa- 
tion is held strictly confidential by those who possess it. 
It is generally known that one of the first settlements in 
the market was brought about by the good offices of a 
merchant with interests both in Rochester and New York 
who met with the employer and a group of union repre- 
sentatives and helped establish a common understanding. 
‘An influential Chicago merchant who knew at first hand 
the results of Amalgamated organization in the Chicago 
market, helped effect a prompt settlement in a Philadelphia 
shop with which he had had dealings. 
A third retailer persuaded the employer 
to “talk things over” with union lead- 
srs whom he had hitherto refused to 
meet, and this “talk” was the basis of 
4 settlement in the shop. 

We do not know the arguments 
brought forward, the turn the _per- 
suasion took, but speculation is inter- 
“sting, and, perhaps, not wholly beside 
the mark. One can imagine the Chi- 
~ago merchant, for instance: “I hated 
fo see the union come into Chicago. 
— said to myself I wouldn’t want any 
mmion leaders telling me how to run 
miv business, and I reasoned the con- 
tractors felt the same way about it. 
Looking at it from my own angle, I 
thought it would mean one fight after 

other, with the market all torn to 
iieces—orders not filled on time,. bad 
york, big overhead and all the rest 


of it. The way 
things turned out 
was certainly a sur- 
prise to me. There’s 
been real peace in 
our Chicago mar- 
ket. And that 
doesn’t mean peace 
with a lot of grous- 
ing and unrest just 
under the surface, 
either. The work- 
ers have been 
thinking about 
their jobs instead 
of scrapping with 
their bosses. Orders 
have been filled on 
the dot. Besides all 
that, it’s a fact 
that the union has 


improved work- 
manship and cut 
down overhead. I 
know it sounds like 
the bunk, all this 
talk of theirs about 
‘research into pro- 
duction processes,’ 
and ‘introducing 
efficiencies.’ But 
I’m here to tell you 
that’s exactly what 
they’ve done in 
Chicago. Now, I 
want to do business 
with you people, 
but of course I 
can’t place an order 
with a shop that’s 
all torn up by a 
strike. I’d like te 


The Amalgamated studies skill and ef- 
ficiency as well as labor problems 


see you get together with your workers, 
and try out this union scheme of 
theirs—give it a fair trial. To be 
among the first firms in the market 
to settle would give you an edge on 
some of your competitors. And once 
things in your shop are running 
smoothly again—” 

In imagination, one can call up a 
picture of the merchant with big 
stores in New York and factories in 
Rochester, playing host to the Phila- 
delphia employer and the group of 
union representatives he had invited to 
join him at lunch. “Now, I haven’t 
brought you boys together today to 
lecture you on how to run things. here 
in Philadelphia. All I’m interested in 
is my order. I want to place it with 
Mr. Blank here. He and I have been 
doing business together for quite some time now. But my 
order hasn’t a Chinaman’s chance unless Blank and his 
workers can get together and begin to turn out AI suits 
and overcoats again. My notion in coming over here to 
Philly like this was that maybe I could help things along 
a little by telling you just what our experience with the 
Amalgamated has been in Rochester and New York for 
the last nine or ten years—”’ 

And that third retailer might have said, “Look here, 
Doe, you’ve got a lot of notions about the union, and I’m 
not saying they’re right and I’m not saying they’re wrong. 
I do say they don’t seem to be getting you anywhere. That 
means things aren’t shaping up so I can place my usual 
order with you, which upsets my winter plans considerably. 
Now, what I suggest is that you take another tack. You 
get together with this bunch and talk things over. You 
may find all your notions about them are right, and you 
may not. If you’re right, you'll be in a lot stronger position 
for giving them a chance to say their say. If not, maybe 
you can fix things up with them so you can get going in 
the shop. And I, for one, am darned anxious to see your 
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wheels begin to turn again—in all our sakes.” 

The Daily News Record, the official trade journal of 
the clothing industry, commented on this significant phase 
of the campaign: 


Merchants are concerned with stability and integrity from 
those sources which supply their clothing requirements and 
hence desire some reasonable assurance of continued and un- 
interrupted deliveries throughout the season. It is therefore 
only natural that retailers should take time by the forelock and 
bring sufficient pressure to bear to establish a basis of under- 
standing between the union and the manufacturer. These re- 
tailers, it must be understood, are not so concerned with 
Amalgamated-Union-made garments as they are with the de- 
pendence upon seasonal deliveries. . This phase of retail 
interest is one that is being injected into labor relationships 
and represents a condition, it is pointed out, which displays the 
position of the merchant in the cycle of production and distribu- 
tion. His position is perhaps more strengthened today than 
ever before because the independent manufacturer needs the 
independent store as well as the chain store organization. 


The campaign began with a strike, first in one then in 
another of the smaller shops. No 
union effort in the Philadelphia mar- 
ket had ever succeeded, and at the 
start most employers treated this ac- 
tivity with contempt. In fact, after 
several of these strikes had been 
settled by agreements with the union, 
organization news was still “played 
down.” Thus a Daily News Record 
report of an early-June walk-out from 
a shop in the Kirschbaum Building: 

The company stated that shortly be- 
fore noon, a few employes quit work, 
and officials of the concern were unable 
to ascertain what their grievances 
were. The rest of the employes “stood 
around” according to the officials of 
the company and later left the build- 
ing. ... On behalf of the firm it was 
stated their belief is that the strike 
will be of short duration. 


Early in August, a strike was called 
in the shop of H. Daroff and Sons, 
one of the largest and most influential 
employers in the Philadelphia market. 
Fourteen leading non-union houses, 


“Let us show the employers we are just as efficient in our work— 


—as we are in standing up for our rights” 
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doing a total business of forty million dollars 
year, immediately arranged to pool their prody 
tion as well as their financial resources, agreeit 
according to The News Record, “to come to ea 
other’s assistance in the event of a stoppage 
strike.’ The union kept pickets around t 
Daroff shops, but the picketing was quiet ai 
orderly, In addressing a meeting of Dar 
workers the day the strike was called, Sidn 
Hillman said: 

“Walk the picket line smiling. . . . Don’t | 
anything provoke you. Observe the law strict 
because that is just what your employers dor 
want you to do. Remember this is a free count 
in which the rights of all men and women a 
recognized. All you are trying to do is to ha 
these rights transferred to the shops.” 

A few weeks later, eight employers joined 
applying for relief through the courts. They o 
tained one of the most sweeping injunctions ev 
issued in a strike situation. Under the restraining orde 
issued by Judge William H. Kirkpatrick of the U. S. Distr 
Court (eastern Pennsylvania), members of the Amalgamat 
were forbidden to strike, to picket, to “interfere in any w 
with employes of the complainants in their desire to wo: 
for complainants,” or to use the organization’s funds “ 
aid or furtherance . . . of any of the acts hereinabo 
enjoined.” A storm of adverse public opinion from mai 
quarters greeted such use of the power of the federal cou 
in a labor dispute. On September 16, Senator LaFollet 
of Wisconsin demanded on the floor of the Senate th 
the Judiciary Committee include these preliminary injun 
tions in its investigation of the whole subject of labor i 
junctions. Senator LaFollette said, “If there ever was 
more glaring example of the misuse of the injunction 
labor disputes under the power of the court than the 
temporary injunctions, I think the record fails to disclose it 
He added, “Some of the provisions of these injunctions wi 
if they shall become permanent, deprive thousands of citize 
of their basic right to organize f 
the protection of themselves and th 
fellow workers.” On the same d 
that Senator LaFollette introduc 
his resolution, Judge Kirkpatri 
modified the provisions of the tel 
porary injunctions to permit t 
Amalgamated to enlarge its membe 
ship in what The Daily News call 
“a peaceful and lawful manne 
though the union was forbidden 
try to induce employes to join a stri 
or to violate the so-called “yello’ 
dog” contracts which the plaint 
employers had required the work 
to sign. 

The union appealed from Jud 
Kirkpatrick’s order to the Cire 
Court. Early in October, Jud 
Kirkpatrick added to the record 
formal opinion of fifteen typewritt 
pages, in which he stated for t 
information of the appellate court | 
reasons for issuing the injunctions. 
this opinion (Continued on page 30 


Sin or Symptoms? 


By SMILEY BLANTON, M.D., and MARY HOWELL ROSS 


N time of trouble people turn, as they always 
have turned and probably always will, to 
parents, teachers, and possibly in the largest 
numbers, to the “father confessor,” priest or 
parson. To him whose theology takes the 
traditional form of the doctrine of human 
ppravity and miraculous salvation through divine grace, 
ye problem of helping such people is no more difficult than 
ever was. But to the minister whose religion includes the 
arless investigation of all possible sources of truth and the 
‘sire to use all contributing knowledge, our increased 
nderstanding of the nature of human behavior makes it 
npossible to keep on meeting appeals of this sort with only 
e traditional solace or rebuke. 

‘The studies of the psychiatrists are revealing to us the 
Htonishing varieties of situations which may. produce failure 
ad unhappness. Behavior which a generation ago would 
ve been painted in simple black as “selfishness,” ‘‘dis- 
pnesty,” or “total depravity” now shows a whole range of 
lors and causes to one who can understand its real nature. 
mong those who offer advice in pulpit, in the study or by 
€ written word, there are still plenty who believe, with 
friends of Job, that trouble or suffering is a sign of sin. 
it others feel that what former geneations branded as sin 
Ww prove to be symptoms of emotional illness as real as 
uncer. To treat the symptoms as the real difficulty is like 
yeating cancer of the stomach as indigestion. People who 
sensitive, anxious, moody, timid, over-aggressive, 
rbidly suggestible, seclusive, or sullen are suffering from 
andicaps as severe as poor eyesight or a twisted spine. To 
ame them, or merely to condole with them, does nothing 
| all to get at the fundamental difficulty. They need the 
yme skilled diagnosis and care that is given to the physical 
iflerer. 

This increased understanding has made evident the need 
r a more thorough-going and rather different training for 
ose who venture to advise people in trouble. To help in 
plving emotional problems such as arise in the lives of most 
prmal people, requires thorough and scientific methods. 
ecause of the special au- 
ority which he derives from 
s holy office the minister is 
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sary though these may be, show why sixteen-year-old Tom 
seems to be trying deliberately to go to the dogs in spite of 
the efforts of a religious father to save him? If all of the 
people who come to the minister for help were really con- 
fused about the interpretation of the Bible passages, the 
meaning of the doctrine of the Trinity, or the problem of 
the existence of God, his equipment of liberal theological 
training would seem more adequate; but Tom’s father and 
others like him bring their appeals often and insistently, and 
he even feels at times that there are emotional difficulties 
which are closely connected with what seem at first purely 
theological ones. 


N attempting to learn something of the types of problems 

presented to a liberal minister today, the writers have 
made a study of the questions published each day in the 
column conducted by Dr. S. Parkes Cadman in The New 
York Herald Tribune, which Dr. Cadman selects as 
representative of the trends of thought in the many letters 
he receives. 

Between February and June, 1928, and between June 
and September of the same year, six hundred and twenty- 
four questions were printed. Of these, one hundred and 
thirty-six dealt with emotional problems which fall in the 
field of mental hygiene rather than in that of religion. 
Forty-two other questions show indirectly that they involve 
emotional problems in the field of mental hygiene. When, 
for example, a man asks, “Why is marriage a woman’s 
paradise and a man’s inferno?” it seems fairly obvious 
that the questioner is poorly adjusted to marriage. The 
rest of the questions, four hundred and forty-six, dealt with 
religion and general information—literary or historical; or 
were requests for Dr. Cadman’s personal opinion on an 
enormous variety of subjects. 

If these questions be at all representative of those pre- 
sented to other ministers throughout the country, one-fourth 
to one-third of the people who seek advice from the church 
have problems that can best be handled by one who has had 
psychiatric training rather than theological training. Forty 

questions—about 6 per cent 
of the total number—deal 
directly with difficulties 


ten confronted by condi- 
ons, such as timidity, morbid 
lf-consciousness, guilt and 
ame, depression and even 
elancholia, which can be 
dled only through grasp 
the principles of mental 
giene. But will an under- 
randing of the Johannine 
sroblem, the nature of 
xitschlian theology, or even 
ne principles of the social 
ospel, desirable and neces- 


the modern, big city equivalents of the 
confessional of a simpler society where souls in 
distress may secure the help and consolation of 
a pastor. The broadcasted replies may serve 
many others in similar plight, or they may 
prove grotesque misfits. Drawing on their ex- 
perience in advising college students, the 
authors of this study of Dr. Cadman’s great 
flock point out the need for psychological as 
well as religious and social training for min- 
isters in the theological seminaries—a point 
where religion and science can truly meet. 
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arising between husband and 
wife. Here is a wife who is 
consumed with jealousy and 
who sees in her husband’s 
every act of courtesy to other 
women his secret love for 
them. The husband has de- 
nied his wife’s accusations 
flatly. What can the coun- 
selor do to help if he does 
not know something of the 
childhood and adolescent de- 
velopment which produced 
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this attitude of suspicion in the wife? Except by great good 
fortune, can his advice be anything but destructive unless he 
has some knowledge of the subconscious motives which under- 
lie morbid jealousies ? 

Morbid jealousy may be due, for instance, to a subcon- 
scious feeling of guilt on the part of the person who suffers 
from it without her actually having been untrue to her 
partner. She may let her imagination dwell on the secret 
joys of a love affair with someone else. But these thoughts, 
being offensive to her moral sense, are immediately sup- 
pressed into the subconscious mind and there give rise to a 
feeling of guilt. In order to relieve her mind of this burden, 
the woman projects the guilt in imagination to her partner. 
She says to herself, “I have not thought of being untrue 
to you, but you were untrue to me.” This is a well 
known device by which one subconsciously escapes from 
facing one’s own difficulties. 

Another cause for morbid 
jealousy is the desire on the 
part of the jealous ones to be 
free of their partners. Un- 
willing to face the trouble- 
some fact that their love is 
dead, they suppress the idea, 
but the desire for freedom 
will not be downed. The 
subconscious mind is deter- 
mined to find some excuse 
for breaking the unwelcome 
bond. ‘The actions of hus- 
band are misinterpreted. The 
wife says to herself, “Now 
that my husband is untrue to 
me, I am free. I no longer 
need to give my love and 
loyalty.” 

Still another cause may be 
traced back to the relation in earlier years between the child, 
now grown, and its parent. It sometimes happens that a 
parent gives the child so much attention, care, and love that 
the child becomes unduly dependent and is jealous of every- 
one who interferes with this unwholesome relationship. 
When such children marry they may transfer the same 
childish attitude that they had toward their parents to their 
husbands or wives. Morbid jealousy in such cases is due to 
the continuation of a childish attitude which need never have 
been established if the home training had been healthful. 


They Asked Dr. 


. Marital difficulties 
. Child-parent relationship 


tional difficulty 


. Moral questions 
. Theology and religion 
. Literary information and 


sonal opinion 


EFORE one can advise wisely there must be a thorough 

understanding of the motives that lie back of jealousy. 
To warn a jealous woman that suspicion makes matters 
worse, may encourage her to play the role of a happy wife 
for awhile, but it only covers up the trouble for the time 
being and keeps her from getting in time the help which 
might have been effective. 

Another case presented in Dr. Cadman’s questions is: that 
of the husband whose second wife acts the part of tyrant 
toward his daughter by his first wife. It takes a remarkably 
skillful, kind, and subtle man to keep two women happy in 
the same house, even if one is a child-woman. The Chinese 
ideogram for “trouble” is two women under the same roof. 
It may be that the father’s attitude toward the child is a 
constant reminder to the second wife that he loves his first 
wife better than he does her. If such were the case, instead 


In the field of mental hygiene 


. Emotional difficulties—overt 
. Questions indicating underlying emo- 


In other fields 


. General information (factual) 
. General advice—Dr. Cadman’s per- 


SIN OR SYMPTOMS? 


of “taking a firm stand with the second wife” it would b 
very much better for the husband to make her realize 7 
she is as much loved as the first. 

Another problem presented to Dr. Cadman concerns : 
woman who is leaving her husband because he refuses t 
provide a home for them apart from his family. He, in turn 
defends his action because she refuses to him any expressiot 
of affection.’ She brands these as silly, admits that sex i 
repugnant to her, and adds that her mother thinks she shoul 
have left her husband long ago! Dr. Cadman is right it 
calling this an abnormal situation from both angles; but 
again, to remedy such a state of affairs, the causes must b 
understood. There is no indication in the letter that thi 
wife really wants a fundamental change of relationship 
probably shesdoes not understand what is involved in thei 
present unhappy state. The one who deals with such a tangl 

needs all the light which cas 

be obtained from any la 
source. 
Another letter comes fron 

a young woman of twenty 

three. After ten months o 

happiness in marriage, sh 

has experienced a complet 
revulsion against her hus 
band, whom at first she loves 
passionately. The minister’ 
suggestions may make lif 
bearable to her, though sh 
seems hopeless of its eve 
being more than tolerable 

Marriage due to infatuatior 

or ecstatic love, as am 

French novelist can tell us 

very often ends in a feelin; 
_of revulsion or disgust 
. Apparently what this youn; 
woman needed before marriage was more of DeMaupassan 
and less of Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Often girls brought up on Pollyanna books and books lik 
Robinson Crusoe, where cheerfulness and ingenuity alway 
win, have quite a wrong view of life as it really is, am 
especially of the relation between lovers. All of the strivin: 
in the world will not keep people happy if they have in 
correct ideas of marriage, are physically frigid, or funda 
mentally unsuited to each other. It is one of the most delicat 
and difficult things in the world to steer love after marriag 
from the whirlpool of passionate infatuation into the quie 
and happy reaches of friendly waters. 

None of these problems are isolated in the lives of th 
people concerned. They are symptoms of habitual attitude 
established in childhood which lead to maladjustment ne 
in these specific situations alone, but in any others in whic 
there is a similar set-up. 

A second sphere of difficulties concerns the relationh Cc 
parent and child. These difficulties comprise about 5 pe 
cent of the total and number twenty-eight questions. , 
father wishes to know whether it is advisable to whip 
“strong-willed” child when everything else seems to hay 
failed. What has the average seminary graduate learne 
from the child guidance clinics, the nursery schools, and th 
pioneer work done in some of the present-day progressiv 
schools to help him to answer this question? To say the 
a “strong-willed” child is not so often strong-willed < 


Cadman About: 


Per cent 


criticism. . 


SIN OR SYMPTOMS? 


he is “selfish” and “disobedient” does not make matters 
clearer. 

Because of his helplessness, the infant is served as no tyrant 
of the ancient world ever was. By the time he is a year old 
he is completely selfish and self-centered. But, as soon as he 
begins to walk and to talk, he must learn to get along with 
other people. At the same time he must satisfy his own 
desires to a reasonable extent. If he is allowed to do pretty 
much as he pleases he becomes selfish and aggressive. But if 
authority is thrust on a child harshly and unwisely he becomes 
timid, has a feeling of insecurity, or may revolt against au- 
thority as vested in parents and teachers and he is designated 
a “stubborn, strong-willed, obstinate, disobedient” child. 

It may be that this boy’s “stubbornness” is only a natural 
defense which he is making in a fight for legitimate freedom. 
In fact, most of the unpleasant traits which children have 
are psychological corns which they develop as protections 
against the unwise pressure by the adults around them. 
Obviously such a boy could not be helped without some 
knowledge of the principles of mental hygiene, and possibly 
the chief emphasis here, as usually, must be directed toward 
the parent rather than the child. 

There is the all-too-familiar problem of the parents who 
sacrifice to give daughter or son a college education only to 
find at the end of the four years that a perfect wall of 
misunderstanding and lack of sympathy and appreciation has 
been built up. The daughter can’t bear home—father and 
mother “have no ideas;” the sons do not accept father’s 
religious views, and theirs seem dangerously liberal to 
him. Father wants son to get a job and give up research, 
while son insists it would break his heart not to continue 
his studies. 


NOTHER father reports, “ ‘Dad is behind the times’ 
is the remark I am accustomed to hear. I don’t want 
to be out of touch, but I can’t surrender my convictions.” 


Another letter presents the problem of a daughter of divorced 


parents who has just discovered the father her mother has 
allowed her to consider dead. The two have taken a tre- 
mendous liking for each other, but his second wife refuses to 
let it be known that the girl is his daughter. 

Still another gives us a picture of a “pious hypocrite” 
whose mistreatment of both wife and daughter has made 
them both practically invalids. They are dependent on him 
financially, but their home is a hell. ‘‘What can a daughter 
do under these circumstances?” In a parent-child relation- 
ship, the adjustment of the child’s problem is impossible 
without an understanding by the parents of their own child- 
hood, for yesterday this day’s madness did prepare. Clinics 
which make a specialty of behavior problems of children do 
not presume to offer advice until they have searched two 
generations back for the origin of the problem. 

A third group of questions, numbering sixty-nine, II per 


cent of the whole group, are concerned with emotional difh- 


culties connected with the adjustment to life in general. 
Many of these questions deal with lack of social success and 
some with difficulties in the realm of sex. Forty-two ques- 
tions, or 7 per cent of the total, although showing symptoms 
of emotional difficulties of the same sort, come from people 
who apparently are not aware of the cause of their troubles. 

A young man finds everything in life monotonous and 
“tame. To all appearances he has attained a fair amount of 
eae but he is overcome by a feeling that he is a failure 
because everything is “about as interesting as a morgue on 
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this supposedly glorious earth.” He works steadily but is 
bored to extinction. 

A young woman, who also finds herself in surroundings 
which do not interest her, beats against the bars of her cage 
and uses up limitless energy in contrasting her passionate 
longing for good music and her fitness to live and appre- 
ciate a colorful, glowing life with the rasping ditties played 
around her and “the ugliness that corrodes the very soul.” 
The questions in others complain simply that life is flat, 
stale, and monotonous. 


HIS group show that the writers have deep seated and 
fundamental difficulties. Often such people are suf- 
fering from a mild depression, which has nothing to do with 
their actual achievements and successes in life. In some 
instances a slight intensification of this mood might lead 
them to suicide. Mild feelings of depression, extreme self- 
conscousness, or a morbid sense of guilt and shame are not 
infrequently thought by the victim to be due to some secret 
sin. To encourage such a feeling in these sufferers or to 
make them feel that their difficulty is due to some moral 
defect or negligence is likely to accentuate their morbid 
condition. 
In our psychiatric records is a young man who had a mild 


depression in which he accused himself of being immoral 


and dishonest. “These accusations had no basis in fact, but 
were due to his emotional illness. One day the young man 
went to his minister and said, “I am afraid I have committed 
an unforgivable sin. I fear my soul is lost forever.” ‘The 
minister tried to console him, but finding this futile said, “It 
may be you have committed some grievous sin which en- 
dangers your salvation. We will pray and see if the Lord 
will help you.” The minister’s attitude confirmed the man’s 
conviction of guilt and he was plunged into deeper dejection 
from which he recovered only after many months of hospital 
treatment. & 

In two instances people complained to Dr. Cadman of 
suffering from shyness and feelings of inadequacy ‘and in- 


feriority which made them miserable socially and unsuccess- 


ful in their professions. — Such cases are often due. to unwise 
early training, and the treatment must consist in the re- 
education of the emotional life as well as the adjustment of 
the person to his surroundings. i 

Sometimes people get into the wrong profession because ‘of 
feelings of inferiority. Again consulting our files, we find 
an instance of a shy young army officer who had gone’ to a 
military academy with the hope of overcoming his timidity. 
He had felt that he was a coward, and over-compensated for 
it by placing himself ina position’ which would require that 
he be aggressive and courageous. He was unhappy ‘in‘ his 
work, and wished to resign from the army, but he felt it 
would be cowardly to give up. The wise thing for this man 
to do would be to get into work for which he was suited :and 
in which he could achieve some success and then his feelings 
of inadequacy and his timidity would tend to disappear.:: 


HERE are ten more letters from men and women who 
pas from overwhelming shyness. One, a teacher, says, 
“T have a well-balanced education, yet I am terribly; self- 
conscious, and when I am in the presence of people I feel 
backward and display my mental embarrassment by facial 
reactions and nervousness. What is such a condition due 
to?” Another, a young man of twenty-seven, wonders if 
“the training to be derived, (Continued on page 305) 


The Mother Clutch 


By MARY EDNA McCHRISTIE 
Drawings by Helen B. Phelps 


s ADY, look at my ear! Look at my ear!” 
Bill was his own announcer as he rushed 
frantically into the Court of Domestic Re- 
lations, clutching the lobe of his right ear. 
His young face was red, his eyelids puffed, 
his fingers tenacious. Even though ears are 

about as interesting as spinach, no one argues with a man 
so angry as Bill. We looked. We discovered that his right 
ear had had a sad experience, for placidly resting within 
its canal were the remains of a hot potato. Bill had run 
two blocks to court, trying to hold the potato in place—a 
position suggestive of an arrested salute. Only after we 
had admitted this Irish evidence did he consent to drop his 
arm and sit down. It took a few moments for Bill to 
recover from his anger and the unexpected mealy impact— 
after all, hot potatoes are hot. 


“My wife threw ’em at me. We've been married six 
months. She ain’t ever done this before. I can’t figure out 
why she got so darned sore.” 

“What had you said to her?” 


“Nothin’—just tellin’ her to be nice to Ma. You see, 
we live in the upper flat in my Ma’s house. Betty (that’s 
my wife) telephoned her mother for a cake recipe, and 
my Ma cried—that hurts a woman who’s a good cook. 
I was discussin’ this with Betty when she—” 

“Maybe you nag; that might make her angry.” 

“I never nag. But each morning, so Betty won’t forget, 
I tell her to be nice to Ma, who’s always doin’ something 
for me—darnin’ my socks, mendin’ my clothes, cookin’ 
special dishes for me. You see, Ma knows what I can’t 
eat. She knows that mayonnaise, white sugar and boughten 
bread all give me gas something terrible. Well, ain’t it 
easier for Betty to remember these things than for me to 
use baking soda all the time?” 

“Then what did Betty do?” 


“You saw, didn’t you? I was standin’ by the stove, 
tellin’ her what I just told you about Ma bein’ so good 
to me, and she turned in a fury, reached for a pan of 
steamin’ hot potatoes and threw them square at me.” 


Rubbing the side of his face, he went on. “You see, 
Lady, I’m not mindin’ the burn, but a guy’s got some 
feelin’s.” 


The Referee privately sympathized and agreed that his 
impetuous half had been somewhat abandoned in her be- 
havior. She didn’t tell Bill that twice Betty had visited 
the court, and twice had been persuaded to return home 
and try it again. Arrayed against the adjusters was too 
strong a force—the misdirected, selfish love of a mother 
for her son, who even after his marriage never swerved in 
his allegiance to the first pair of eyes into which he had 
looked. 


We sent for Betty. She came hurriedly, wearing a 
dollar-ninety-eight morning dress so immaculate that it 
assumed the dignity of a dinner gown—fresh, pretty, with 
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red-rimmed eyes, carrying one handkerchief in her hand, 
another in her pocket, ready for any emergency. Bill turned 
his chair so that his red right ear was out of Betty’s line 

of vision (Bill had the makings of a gentleman.) 

‘What happened this morning, Betty?” 

She looked into the Referee’s eyes. “The usual thing. 
Bill sayin’ his morning prayer, ‘Be nice to Ma today—be 
nice to Ma today.’ After her trick last night and six other 
nights this week, keeping the evening paper from me so 
Bill could open it first, and Bill arriving two hours after — 
the paper.” 

“Well, Betty,” facetiously, “suppose we order two eve- 
ning papers?” 

“Tt’s not that—it’s deeper. Bill’s mother hates me; she’s 
jealous; she’s tryin’ to separate us.” 


ILL jumped to his feet. “Don’t you dare say any- 
thing—” 

“Bill, sit down, please. Let Betty talk.” 

“It’s just this.’ Betty turned to face Bill, her words 
came pantingly, as if their passage carried pain. “I can’t 
stand it, I tell you—I love you more than anything in the 
world, but I’m not going to live in the same house with 
your mother. I can’t endure her nosin’ around, her devoted 
mother-talk; she’s a hypocrite and—” 

Bill took hold of Betty’s wrist. “Betty, don’t you dare 
talk that way about Ma—she’s good.” 

Betty jerked her hand away, got up from the chair, 
her eyes flashing into Bill’s angry ones. “I’m leavin’ you, 


Bill—this is goodbye.” 


“Leavin? me—for good, Betty?” 
“Yes, no girl on God’s green earth would stand for 


your mother’s tricks. I’m goin’.” 


The Referee showed the agility of a Punch-and-Judy 
operator as she caught Betty on her way out and pushed 
Bill back into his chair. Then she stiffened for action. 

Looking square- 
ly into Betty’s 
eyes, and sending 
her an unspoken 
plea for under- 
standing, she 
turned to Bill, 
talking as if they 
were alone. 

“T can see that 
Betty makes you 
unhappy. She has 
a violent temper, 
that we know.” 
Bill squirmed. “TI 
imagine, too, that 
she isn’t a partic- 
ularly good wife 


” 


“Lady, look at my ear... 
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or a very capable housekeeper. I don’t sup- 
pose she can even cook.” 

Jerking round to face Betty, showing the 
same degree of excitement as when he tried 
to dodge her morning decoration, he yelled, 
“Tl be darned if my wife ain’t a better 
housekeeper than any woman in these diggin’s.” 
Bill realized he had made a social blunder. 
“Of course, nobody can expect so much home 
stuff from maiden ladies. ( The man always 
does get even). “But let this sink in—I won’t 
have Betty talked about, understand?” 

Turning to his wife, grabbing her hand, he 
went on, “Tell her about the tea rings you 
make—tell her.” Betty blushed. “She can beat 
any woman in this city makin’ tea rings— 
Mother’s can’t touch ’em.” 

“How wonderful! Does your mother enjoy 
them too?” 

“No, she says they’re too rich—tries to get }ff 
me not to eat ’em on account of my gas— 
but oh boy, I devour ’em.” 

“Can’t you try, Bill, to make your mother like Betty?” 

“She does like her, Lady, but Betty just gets crazy 
when Ma tells her how to run her house and save money. 
She flies up, won’t eat, and pouts for hours.” 

“Well, Bill, I hate to say it, but this case seems hope- 


less to me. You say you can’t move—Betty won’t live 
yey, yi 


there with your mother—so perhaps you two had better 
consider a separation. Suppose you stay on with your 
mother—you say she’s good to you, and let Betty go home 
and take back her old job.” 

“Betty go to work again? Never, so help me God!” 

“But Bill, Betty must have something to occupy her 
time; she'll be terribly lonely.” 

Bill wasn’t exactly calling this a party. 

“Then, after a separation, if- you two continue to feel 
the same about things, we had better consider divorce. 


- After all, we can’t tie Betty up for the rest of her days 


to a man who prefers to live with his mother.” 

“No other man will ever get Betty, Ill tell you that.” 

“Well, naturally, Bill, you’ll have nothing to say about 
that if she gets a divorce.” 

“Divorce! Hell! Come on, Betty—forget it—we’ll go 
to ourselves—we’ll move away from Ma.” 

And these two beginners, accompanied by a little, fat, 
nude idiot, whose only idea of recreation is shooting arrows, 


steamin’ hot potatoes!” 


“My wife threw ’em at me... 


“Meek Lige Clopper hung his doors” 
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walked rapidly out, headed toward home. 

And at that moment, the curtain should have 
gone down, and the audience should have ex- 
claimed, “How fascinating social work must be. 
Isn’t it lovely that the young couple went 
back together?’ But the audience didn’t know 
Ma. No social worker was going to be allowed 
to crab her last act. 

And we should have realized that no tech- 
nique is scientific enough to disengage that 
deathly mother clutch. Biologically, funda- 
mentally, this sense of possession of a mother 
for her son is sometimes one of deadly intensity 
and often unscrupulous. So subtly. so. effect- 
ively does this mother clutch operate that the 

joys of the honeymoon often con- 
stitute only a short preliminary to 

divorce court proceedings. 
\0 | Fearing Mother, we summoned 
her to the office. Sullen, provocative, 
she contributed nothing to the con- 
versation until the worker deliber- 
ately said, “Well, your son seems mad about his wife.” 
Then the tension broke. Snapping her fingers, she 
screamed out hateful aspersions and sank back into her 
chair, trembling from the effort. The intensity of her 
hatred was sickening. Half rising, she screamed out, 
“Mothers who say they love their son’s wives lie. Do you 
hear me, they lie—damned lies at that. I lay awake at night 
thinking how I hate her. She took my son away from me. 
He was too young to marry. He was all I had, his pop 
died when he was ten—but I'll get him back, you’ll see.” 
Snatching up her things she rushed out, and her challengers 
knew themselves defeated even before the real fight began. 


ATER in the week, Bill telephoned for an appointment. 
This time he pranced down the hallway, holding his 

hands in a new position, smilingly balancing something 
which smelled suspiciously like hot tea ring. (Imaginatively 
we could hear Bill saying, ‘““Now, Betty, get busy and bake 
a tea ring for me to take to court—them old maids have 
little enough in their lives.”) Inwardly we prayed that 
Bill would always feel an inner urge for tea ring. That 
fateful combination of flour, sugar, butter and raisins was 
not only an accomplishment on Betty’s part, but a real 
source of annoyance to Betty’s mother-in-law. 

After we had eaten all the tea ring, we decided to talk 
to Bill. He was full and he looked happy. 

“Tell Betty we loved it—she’s a wonderful cook. You’re 
lucky, Bill.” 

“T’ll say, with her and Mother both tryin’ to make 
things I like, I’ve got a cinch.” 

“Have you had any chance to look for another apart- 
ment, Bill?” 

“No, not yet, been busy.” 

“Still planning to go, aren’t you?” 

“Say, lady, I may as well be on the level with you— 
I haven’t tried. I know what movin’ will mean to Ma, 
so I’m just keepin’ quiet. Betty is takin’ it all right.” 

“T thought she looked worried and thin.” 

“Well, come to think of it, she does, but I know it can’t 
be the movin’—she never mentions goin’.” 

“Bill, do you remember the day you and Betty were 
married ?” 

“Do I? Say, she was the prettiest girl ever got a license 
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_in this court house! 
You know she was 
kind of soft about the 
wedding — wanted 
just us two, so we 
slipped away in the 
evening, about sun- 
down, and went to 
my mother’s church 
out of town a ways. 
When I stood there 
beside her and held 
her hand, and _ she 
looked up at me kind 
of frowning like, I 
got such a lump in 
my throat, I couldn’t 
swallow. Funny how a wedding upsets a guy.” 


“She took my son away from me” 


“But, ‘Bill, do you: remember the marriage service?” 

“Sure.” 

“I mean the vows you took?” 

“Sure, lady. I know what you’re leading up to—about 
clingin’ to the wife before all others.’ But listen, I’m not 
givin’.Betty up for Ma. Pop died when I was just a kid 
and I can’t let her live alone.” 

“Is she dependent upon you for money?” 

“No, she’s got houses, the rent keeps her. 
seems to cling to me. I can’t pass her up.” 

“We're not asking that, Bill. But living in your own 
flat in some other suburb would give you and Betty a 
chance to plan your own. lives. You, could have your 
mother out for Sunday, see her in the evenings, and Betty 
could have a place of her own which she could furnish 
to suit herself.” 

“But Ma’s furniture’s all right; old-fashioned like, but 
well made. Lady, this beats. me—two women who love 
the same man fighting all the time.” 

_And then we knew that Bill must undergo an operation. 
Efficient social workers deplore the use of the knife; it’s 
often disastrous; but Bill must be hurt; he must be made 
to. understand. 

“My dear man, open your eyes and see what your mother 
is doing to Betty.” 

“But lady, Ma’s an angel to her, and Betty says nothin’ 
about leavin’.” 

“Betty’s a sport. She won’t ask you again.” 

And Bill, voicing the cry of all masculinity, “Well, 
I’ll be blowed if I can understand women!” 

“Bill, do you know that your mother 
inspects Betty’s rooms every day? Goes | 
about spying for dirt, examining 
the furniture for scratches, 
opening the ice-box, the 
closet doors? Bill, can you 
imagine letting a man go 
over your shop that 
way?” 

“Nixey. I’m a master 
plumber. I’d tell him 
where to get off at.” 
Recovering himself, 
“but it’s different 
with Ma. She’s just 
interested. Betty 


_ But she just 


“Say, Betty’s shorts ain’t any shorter than.any other shorts” 
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mustn’t mind things like that.” 

“Do you know that your mother talks to the neighbors 
about Betty?” 

“That I won’t believe.” 

“That she makes fun of her cooking, the bedroom set 
she painted green, her darning?” 

“Say, those darns were funny and as big as callouses.” 

“Too, she talked about ‘Betty’s short skirts.” 

“Why, the kid’s got the prettiest pair of —” Bill caught 
himself just in time. 

“And tells how few clothes your wife wears.” 

“Clothes ?”’ 

“Underthings, I mean.” 

“Say, Betty’s shorts ain’t any shorter than any other 
shorts.” Bill was becoming incoherent. 

“She talks about Betty going to the movies alone.” 

“Well, I’m workin’. What can the kid do?” 

“But she told Mattie Gibbs that she felt it her duty to 
follow Betty. She slips in and out of doorways and spies 
on her as she goes to the shows.” 

“Oh, that’s terrible. Ma certainly wouldn’t do that.” 

“Bill, do you love babies?” 

“Do I? I’m just prayin’ for the time when I can take 
my kid to the zoo and show it the animals. I see other guys 
out there with their kids. Say, they make these childless 
couples look sick. ‘But what made you think of that just 
now?” 


‘| "LL be frank: with you, Bill. I happen to know that 
two months ago Betty had an examination made by 
a physician to find out if she were physically o. k. to have 
a-child.” 

“Good Lord, you don’t mean she tried — 

“No, not that, Bill. But she wanted one so badly she 
was willing to go through any kind of treatment to make 
it possible. Your mother followed her, threatened her, 
said you would leave her if she had a child, that your 
father threatened the same thing when you were born.” 

“Didn’t Betty keep on going to the doctor?” 

“No, after your mother’s threat she was afraid.” 

“Oh, my God, lady, and I want a kid more than any- 
thing. ‘But Betty never talked about it, and I thought she 
didn’t care.” 

Holding his head in his hands, Bill mumbled to himself, 
“O Ma, how could you, how could you?” And in this 
room, smelling of 
warm freshly baked 
tea ring, young Bill 
met his first bitter 
disillusionment 
about women. 

Bill rose to go. 
“Betty musn’t feel 
mean toward Ma. 
She’s kind of child- 
ish and old.” 

“How old, Bill?” 

“Well, she’s all 
of forty-five.” The 
Referee flinched. 

“Why, Bill, that’s 
not old. She’s young 
enough to marry 
again.” 
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“That’s another bad thing too,. Miss. 
yod chances on my account.” 

“How do you know?” 

“Why she told me so herself.” 

The next day Mattie Gibbs, Ma’s keen-eyed neighbor 
ith one hundred per cent hearing, gave us the “low- 
xwn” on the case. She said ‘Bill’s announcement that he 
id Betty were going to move was shared by the whole 
eighborhood because of Ma’s hysteria. 

We realized that Ma was a challenge to our adjustment 
epartment. Must we placidly sit by and allow her un- 
‘rupulously, insidiously to wreck this marriage? Able to 
mange conditions only partially, unable to alter attitudes, 
that could we do? 

We kept in contact with Bill as assiduously as an insur- 
nce agent. We strengthened his purpose when he became 
sntimental. We reassured him of Betty’s love and his 
iother’s final adjustment. But knowing Bill and the 
yoman who bore him, on that eventful moving-day we 
asually dropped in to call and we felt desperately nervous. 

Bill’s mother’s attitude was ominous, sullen, secretive. 
fight-lipped, the Referee instinctively realized that she had 
ot yet counted ten on Ma. When the moving men entered 
he house, she staged a spell of hysteria, but Bill didn’t 
other; that was old stuff. None of us were prepared 
or the last act, and nothing makes an audience more 
esentful than that. Rushing over to Bill, throwing 
er arms about him, Ma cried out: 

“You leave me, Bill, and I’ll kill myself. See? See? 
ll end things. I had you first. You’re mine, I tell 
ou—you can’t go.” 

Her hand unclenched itself to show Bill a bottle 
£ bichloride tablets. Son didn’t know that they 
vould never serve their purpose. He only sensed 
“s mother’s agony of mind, her intense, over- 
vhelming love for him, so consuming that she pre- 
erred death to separation. And Bill was human. 


Ma gave up two 


A family explosion 
shared by the whole 
neighborhood 
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already accommodating 
themselves to their added 
burden. His decision was 
made. Wordlessly, this vic- 
tim of the mother clutch 
communicated his message 
to Betty, who turned to the 
moving man, and made an 
apparently insignificant 
change in the address, giv- 
ing her mother’s home in- 
stead of the new apartment she had dreamed 
of sharing with Bill. At that moment, so full 
of pain, inconsequential impressions passed 
through Betty’s mind: the lovely flower- 
papered bedroom and the gay breakfast nook, 
where she had planned to sit with Bill, early, 
very early in the morning. But the picture 
indelibly drawn was of a little alcove off their 
bedroom which she had insisted be papered pink, a mute 
apology, maybe, to the little one denied existence, or a 
prayer, who knows, that some time a little occupant 
might be allowed to come. Even the young Betties’ 
dreams are not always of clothes and movies. 


HERE followed weeks of impulsive pleas on Bill’s 

part, quick reprisals on Betty’s. Stubbornness was im- 
partial, going first to live with Bill, then making Betty a 
long visit. Bill became irritable with his mother, fell off 
in his work. Betty lost interest in her job, and only re- 
laxed when she could close her door and cry herself to sleep. 
This seemed to be the psychological moment for us to step 
out of the picture. Bill felt he could not leave his mother. 
Betty refused to live with him unless he did. We had to 
call a recess in the hope that love’s natural reactions and 
time might adjust the difficulty. 

Several months later, with the status of the case un- 
changed, these two principals and their star witness. passed 
before the Divorce Court judge. Betty recited the charges, 
already incorporated in her petition, as a frightened child 
speaks her first piece in public. ‘Bill made no attempt to 
contest the suit. His eyes reminded one of a chained dog 
longing to escape but afraid of a beating. Ma watched 
her son constantly, her eyes almost hypnotic. In less time 
than it takes to read the Twenty-Third Psalm, the salient 
points of this uncontested case were heard, and the principal 
actors in this mother-clutch drama hurried out so that some 
other principals could hurry in. The judge, fully cognizant 
of the possibilities of the case, had promised to take it under 
advisement, rendering no im- (Continued on page 317) 


He snatched the bottle from 
her hand, laid her on the 
couch, walked over to Betty, 
and looking into her eyes, deep- 
ly, supplicatingly, he saw there 
her agonized acceptance of the 
truth. His eyes turned back to 
his mother’s pale face, rested 
there, comprehended what to 
him was the supreme sacrifice. 
His tense body relaxed, his 
young shoulders slumped as if 


The Small Man’s Money 


By HASTINGS LYON 


RAMA moved swiftly in the stock market. 

Strife between human psychology and eco- 

nomic principles furnished the element of 

conflict. ‘The stage was set on a gigantic 

scale; the scenery painted on seven league 

canvas with brushes of comet’s hair. News- 

papers told from day to day that the decline in the prices 
of stocks amounted to billions in the aggregate. 

It was sour satisfaction to the man sold out because of 
depleted margin that the price-making process of the stock 
exchange had not destroyed a dollar’s worth of value; that 
the tools of power development, production and transporta- 
tion were intact and capable of performing as efficiently as 
ever. He had lost part of what he believed was his ability 
to satisfy his wants. He had wakened from a fair dream 
to face a necessity for crawling out of bed in a chill room. 

Moreover, the statement of no destruction of real values 
may be only momentarily true. If the repercussion of the 
stock market explosion dislocates the orderly 
economic processes, so that the tools of produc- 
tion cannot operate to capacity, they will not 
be worth as much as they have been. If labor 
cannot obtain full employment in operating 
these tools, the loss of output from the com- 
bined unproductiveness of labor and _ tools 
will result in the failure of great future values 
that should be created. 


Insofar as the sold-out speculator has suf- 
fered the loss only of potential profits, per- 
haps we need feel for him only that pity due 
to human folly, which we all in one form or 
another abundantly manifest, that pity due 
to disappointed hopes, which most of us suffer 
to a large extent. But insofar as he has 
lost savings painfully accumulated through 
his sweat, whether of the brow or the 
body, a cruel thing has happened, which 
the decency of any human kindness 
would desperately try to prevent recur- 
ring, no matter what its moral origin. 


Some people all the time and many 
people some of the time turn to the 
ever-ready American substitute for 
Monte Carlo, to the game more fascinating 
than the roulette of the Riviera, to the stock 
market, where the brokers (some of them) 
say their “faites vos jeux, Messieurs.” No one 
should blame the intoxication of this gayety 
on the stock market any more than one should 
blame the sea for drowning a man who has 
ventured far out in a birch-bark canoe. The 
stock market is one of the most highly de- 
veloped, and, in its proper uses, one of the 
most valuable of our economic institutions. It 
is no fault of the stock market that multitudes 
of “small men” financially, as well as many of 
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larger girth, have recently found, when they thought they 
were putting their hand on a roulette wheel heavily loadec 
in their favor, that the whirring thing they touched was ¢ 
buzz-saw. é 

The dramatic climax arrests attention and suggests a fresh 
consideration of what the man of small financial statur 
should be encouraged to do with that part of his fund: 
which he sets aside for capital account. “When ignorance 
is bliss ’tis folly to be wise.” If only the bliss were perma: 
nent, the saying would present an aspect of truth. But the 
bliss which arises from ignorance of investment usually 
lives a short life, albeit sometimes a merry one. 4 

Many men give a good deal of time and thought to the 
selection of a suit of clothes costing less than a hundrec 
dollars. A purchaser considers the kind of cloth, its wear 
ing quality, its appearance in color, design and otherwise 
He takes thought of its cut. Though he may be far from 
especially skilled in any of these matters, ‘he has after all 
worn a number of suits in his time, and through 
his experience with them he has gained some knowl. 
edge of quality and value. When he buys he is 
fully conscious that he is buying not just any sui 
of clothes, but a suit to wear himself. He fusse: 
somewhat over the fit. He considers his purchase 
in relation to the clothes he already has. 

Yet the same man may invest two thousan¢ 
dollars, or enough to buy more than twenty suits 
without giving the matter a tenth of the thought 
he gives to buying the clothes. He does not paust 
to consider that he has had no experience with in 
vesting equivalent to his experience with clothing 
He does not question whether a fair judg 
ment in investing may not be a vastly 
more difficult thing to attain than a fair 
judgment of a suit of clothes. It ma 
never enter his mind that an investmen 
should fit his special needs as a suit 0 
clothes should fit his body. In the financia 
result, like Kipling’s Tommy, “’e won 
ders because ’e is frequent deceased.” 

Though the small man may have noni 
of the wisdom of experience to enabl 
him to judge the relative merits o 
possible investments, sound general sens 
suggests a few guiding principles fo 
his approach to the problem. 

Far the most important thing a ma 
buys with the first thousand dollars h 
saves is freedom from anxiety. It is 
buffer capable of absorbing many shock 
_ of economic fortune. With it he ca 
: face a short illness, with failure of pay 
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not suffer the harassment of fear while seeking another. If 
the job he has is of the unsatisfactory dead-end kind, and 
permits him no time to look for another, he can take the 
hazard of quitting and chance finding more favorable em- 
ployment. In these and many other ways the first thousand 
dollars saved give peace of mind, with the greater courage 
and efficiency that come from it; they offer opportunity, 
scope, freedom of action. 


These dollars can buy other comparable value. If they 
buy also even only four per cent in income, or forty dollars 
a year on the thousand dollars, this additional reward for the 
immediate self-denial of spending is certainly welcome. But 
if their owner could make his money earn fourteen per cent 
instead of four, the extra hun- 
dred dollars from investments 
would be insignificant compared 
with the large psychic income 
arising from the fact of the fund 
itself. 

No further thousand dollars 
he will ever get can have a 
value at all comparable. If ne 
sees what he thinks is an oppor- 
tunity to double his capital in a 
short time by submitting it to 
what he believes no great hazard, 
he should consider that the second 
thousand dollars cannot be worth 
to him so much as a small frac- 
tion of his first thousand. He can 
make no gain half so precious as 
the stuff he hazards. 

Various people have made 
various financial proposals to the 
financially small man in the 
course of the past decade and a 
half. During the war his gov- 
ernment appealed to his patriot- 
ism and sold him eighty-five cent 
pieces for a dollar. Though he 
bought primarily because he 
thought his purchase expressed - 
his loyalty to his country, his exhorters led him to believe 
that he was getting his money’s worth of investment as 
well. His loss was the gain of those of his fellow country- 
men who pay taxes. When the patriotic prop fell away 
from prices they also promptly fell to the level of com- 
parative values. 

High pressure salesmanship back of the patriotic appeal 
made capitalists of many people who would not otherwise 
have thought of joining that class. The fact that some were 
getting larger wages than before the war helped them to 
the discovery that the exercise of self-discipline could create 
a margin between income and expenditure. 

After the war some, of their own accord, succumbed to 
desire for present enjoyment as opposed to enjoyment de- 
ferred. Traders relentlessly snared others and took away 
their liberties, sometimes for objects of present pleasure, 
more often for pieces of paper of greater expectancy than 
the ones they held, but frequently of much less worth. 
Mortality figures for tender new-born investors ran high. 

Still, some survived; and desired to grow in financial 
Many men appeared who professed a readiness to 


stature. 
Some of 


help a fellow creature on the path to fortune. 
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the helpful offered the instalment plan for affluence. Baby 
investors had been able to buy Liberty bonds in fifty-dollar 
Pieces, war savings stamps in much smaller denominations; 
but even a single share of stock costs a hundred dollars. The 
argument for buying first and saving afterwards, instead of 
the ancient process of saving first and buying afterwards, 
was that prices were going up, and through “buying now” 
the purchaser would gain a large reward of profit while 
saving. Of course the process essentially served the pur- 
chaser in a modified and legal manner the purposes of the 
old-fashioned illegal bucket shop of enabling the man with 
a few dollars moderately to try the fortunes of speculation. 

People who offered their services in this way professed 
their helpful intent, but would 
not pauperize their beneficiaries 
— with charity. They made a 
EXCHAN charge for their service based on 
Mae ea | cost, and, naturally, some profit. 
# And the cost is not insignificant. 
In a scant seven-hour day, allow- 
ing no time out for inevitable 
office sociability, the number of 
letters a stenographer can write, 
and entries a bookkeeper can 
make, is strictly limited; and at 
the post-war pay of stenographers 
and bookkeepers the cost of col- 
lection of a single instalment 
runs to something substantial. 
In short, the plan does not in 
the least put the small man on 
a parity with the large one. 

Two other plans to give the 
small man a participation in the 
increments of enlarging business 
and permit him to benefit by 
being a bull on America have 
come into an enlarged use. One 
is customer ownership, the other 
employe ownership. Both present 
the aspects of an “enlightened 
selfishness,” and generally seem 
quite honestly and well intended. 

Public utility managers feel that customers who have a 
financial stake in the service company are likely to be an 
influence in favor of a fair deal in rates. Though the inter- 
est of an individual as a consumer and his interest as an 
owner can seldom be in exact balance, the reasoning is 
sufficiently sound. Employers base their proposals of em- 
ploye participation in ownership on the thought that the 
worker should have an opportunity to share in the profits 
he helps create, and that his so sharing tends to make him 
more interested in helping create them. 

Unfortunately for the purposes of cultivating the loyalty 
and stimulating the energy of the worker, the employe who 
wants to participate in the profits does not want the cor- 
relative of sharing in the losses; when the losses happen 
they do not improve his mental state. In the case of manu- 
facturing and merchandising enterprises, periods of declin- 
ing earnings do happen from time to time. If the security 
is that of an operating public utility, substantial losses are 
less likely. 

Both of these plans have other aims than providing the 
best investment possible for each individual. The invest- 
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ment needs of the employes of a concern are likely to differ 
widely. The stock offered may not in the least satisfy the 
requirements for the investment of a first thousand dollars. 
A board of directors undertakes a large responsibility, which 
it may not be at all qualified to assume, when it urges its 
employes to buy stock in the enterprise. 

Probably the outer impulsions of these various urges to 
action have only a little intensified the normal human inner 
urge to make large gains with little labor. But the educa- 
tion of the Liberty bond issues, the wider margin in wages 
for possible savings, the devices for interesting the small 
capitalist in the purchase of ownership securities, the pro- 
longed bull movement with its show of profit, brought an 
ever greater number of people to try their fortunes in the 
stock market. 


N talking with young people one comes to realize that a 

generation has grown up since the war which had never 
seen a bear market, had never witnessed a demonstration 
that it is possible for prices to decline as well as to advance. 
The circle of small purchasers of securities steadily widened. 
On the subway one heard the clerk solemnly talking stock 
quotations with the stenographer; in the restaurant the 
waiter showed a familiarity with the “closing” more intimate 
than that of a man whose daily labor lay in Wall Street. 

Thousands learned to purchase securities, but not neces- 
sarily what securities to purchase. Many of the purchasers 
have now received a second lesson in securities, with, for 
some, the proverbially high cost of tuition in the school of 
experience. Unfortunately the experience will discourage 
many from further self-discipline in saving. Hardier souls, 
however, will not give up, but will continue to seek for wis- 
dom in dealing with their savings. If the wage-earners of 
the United States had sufficient determination they could in 
no great period of time buy control of all the factories, 
railroads, utilities and banks of the country. 

First grain of the wisdom of investing is that the curse 
of the danger of losing a dollar always accompanies the 
blessing of having it. Though an investor cannot escape 
the danger, he can reduce it. For his first thousand. dollars 
he should re- 
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saving his first thousand dollars he can think about what he 
will do with it when he gets it. Usually he will have time 
enough to do some thinking. When his savings bank 
balance has grown to twelve or fifteen hundred, he might 
take his first thousand and invest it in some well protected, 
good market creditor security. As compared with continu- 
ing the full deposit in the savings bank, the transaction will 
advantage him little financially, and may result somewhat 
to his immediate disadvantage, for he will need to pay . 
the rent of a safe deposit box in which to keep his newly 
acquired piece of paper. Why, then, buy the bond? Be- 
cause he needs to continue his financial education into actual 
practice. He should be looking forward to the day when 
he will be a five-thousand-dollar man, a ten-thousand-dollar 
man, and so up. No plan of investment is of universal 
application. One man’s needs are never exactly like an- 
other’s. Whatever is said here should be taken with this 
qualification. 

On attaining his third thousand, an investor might con- 
sider a creditor security of a little higher yield and a little 
greater risk, or one of the sounder stocks. ‘The doctrine of 
buying a participation in profits has been roundly preached 
for the past decade. It is sound if acted on with discretion 
and in moderation. it will profoundly affect the future of 
plans of capitalization, and lead to capital structures more 
largely and even entirely of common stock. So long, how- 
ever, as we have creditor securities and ownership securities, 
bonds and stocks, one affords some measure of the other. 
When apples can be bought for a nickel it is not necessary 
for the fruit ‘eater to buy pears for a quarter of a dollar. 

It is socially desirable that the small man should become 
an owner. He would see the business picture from two 
viewpoints and gain a fuller perception of economic truth. 
If he learns good judgment he will probably profit. But 
he must by labor learn some facts, and by the painful pro- 
cess of thinking develop some judgment. So long as invest- 


ing is not his principal occupation he will be unable to 
become and stay well enough currently informed to exercise 
great skill. Indeed, the practice of such skill is hardly possi- 
ble for one man. 


It needs the assistance of a staff of 
statisticians and 


duce it to a 


a large sum 


spent annually 


minimum. If 


such institu- 
tions as the 
New York and 
New England 
savings banks 
are available to 
him he can 
hardly do bet- 
ter than turn 
his fund over 
to one or more 
of them to take 
care of. Their 
costs are low. 
If such savings 
banks are not 
available, then 
he may select 
the nearest to 


for available 
printed data. 
Even with 
these aids a 
man lacks some 
of the most im- 
portant kinds 
of information 
— personal 
knowledge of 
the human 
qualities con- 
cerned in the 
management of 
enterprise, the 
expert observa- 
tion of engin- 
neers, and so 
on. 


equivalence. 


While he is 
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Efforts to Humanize Justice 


By JANE ADDAMS 


E have been impressively told by one of our 
contemporaries that the love of justice which 
exists in the heart of man is the distinguishing 
mark of his humanity and should be re- 
spected as such. He also regards it as the 
supreme obligation of each generation to find 

the means by which it may be purified and still further 

increased. He warns us that this undertaking is made difh- 
cult by all which we do not perceive, or perceive incom- 
pletely, and by all that we question too superficially. It is 
at the mercy of every error of reason and of every ambush 
laid by personal interest. 
Hedged around by the most 
insidious dangers, it falls a 
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the establishment of a clinic in connection with the Juvenile 
Court in Chicago for the psychiatric study of delinquent 
children. The second, which might be called an enlarge- 
ment of the field of justice, is illustrated by the extension of 
legal protection to prostitutes, who were for so long a time 
regarded as outlaws. The third, which could be described 
as a determination to be just to those “to whom we do not 
wish to be just,” is illustrated by attempts to extend justice 
to various alien groups, although, unhappily, some of these 
attempts were negative in result. 
In 1909, which opened the second twenty years at Hull- 
House, the Juvenile Court 
in Chicago became the scene 
the first psychopathic 


victim to the strangest of 
oblivions and the most in- 
conceivable blunders. Of all 
our spiritual efforts, it is 
the one that we_ should 
watch with the greatest care 
and anxiety, with the most 
passionate eagerness and 
solicitude. 

During the last twenty 
years at Hull-House it is 
possible to trace at least three 
different trends in the direc- 
tion of a wider justice. The 
first, obtaining a more intel- 
ligent justice, is illustrated by 


and city where Hull-House 1s now finishing 
its second twenty years, have taken three 
major steps: the establishing of a psychopathic 
clinic for the study of juvenile delinquents—to 
obtain a more intelligent justice; the extending 
of legal protection to prostitutes—enlarging the 
field of justice; the checkered record of justice 
to aliens, illustrated among others by Sacco 
and Vanzetti—including those to whom we “do 
not want to be just.” This 1s the third of Miss 
Addams’ revealing articles. The two preceding 
—Prohibition, and Immigrants Under the 
Quota—have both been selected by a Council 
of Librarians as among the ten outstanding 

articles of the month of publication. 
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clinic ever established for the 
systematic study of children 
in an effort to discover the 
causes of their so-called 
delinquency. Certain of our 
rooms facing on Halsted 
Street are occupied by the 
Juvenile Protective Associa- 
tion, an organization founded 
by the first Juvenile Court 
Committee in the hope of 
lessening the number of chil- 
dren brought into the court. 
One of our trustees, Louise 
de Koven Bowen, who has 
long been identified with the 
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nurture and protection of Chicago’s poorest children, has 
for thirty years served as chairman of this association and 


during most of that time the superintendents have been 


residents of Hull-House. 

There was much heart-searching among the trustees of the 
association in regard to children who were brought before 
the Juvenile Court over and over again, and who later often 
joined the ranks of “juvenile-adult” offenders. We all felt 
that in addition to the study of conditions responsible for the 
delinquency of the child, there should be added the study of 
the child himself, not only that a scientific estimate of his 
abnormality might be placed at the disposal of the judge, but 
also that the child’s full cooperation might be secured in the 
task of his own rehabilitation. Ethel Sturgis Dummer, one 
_ of the trustees much interested in child study, placed a goodly 
sum in the bank to guarantee the first five years of an 
experiment which from the first was rather overwhelmingly 
designated as the Psychopathic Clinic for the Study of 
Delinquent Children. ‘ 


HE County Commissioners at once gave space in the 
Juvenile Court building and supplied the necessary 
clerical service. Almost from the beginning the able 
psychiatrist, Dr. William Healy, with the corps of probation 
officers, convinced the public that in many cases it is possible 
to discover some underlying cause for so-called bad behavior. 
At the end of five years, when Dr. Healy was called to a 
similar position in Boston, the county itself took over the 
entire clinic. Later the State of Illinois founded the Institute 
for Juvenile Research under Dr. Adler. It is located in a 
building of the University of Illinois but holds schools 
and clinics in various parts of the state. It is also responsible 
for the psychiatric study and suggestions for treatment of 
the inmates in various state institutions. The institute was 
enlarged and its usefulness increased by a research fund, 
subscribed later by public-spirited citizens of Chicago. 
Social workers come from every part of the United States to 
add a practical study of psychiatry to their equipment. 
Partly as a result of these studies, and partly because 
several prominent criminal cases had been tried in Chicago 
which were most obviously the result of abnormality, I think 
we have all become more or less conscious that it is possible 
to trace in all of our courts at the present moment, what has 
been called “dual philosophies in the treatment of crime.” 
Acting upon one theory, the crime itself is punished according 
to a well established code—so many years in the penitentiary 
for this crime and so many years for that. On the other 
hand, there is a growing tendency to individualize punish- 
ment, to find out what is fitted to a given criminal in 
order to deter him from further crimes and if possible to 
re-educate him. 


HERE is much evidence that we are caught at this 
moment between these two theories and that the situation 
is so unformulated in the courts themselves that when the 
psychiatrists are called into a case and the attorney and judge 
get a very careful analysis of the mental condition of the 
prisoner, they encounter, embarrassment by the extra-legal 
material upon their hands. No provision has been made for 
it and it is difficult to use it with dignity and decorum. 
While this challenge to existing court procedure was in an 
earlier stage of development, we were already conscious of 
a curious reaction sweeping over the country in favor of 
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severity of punishment as a deterrent to crime, leading even 
to the revival of old punishments which had been largely 
given up because of their brutality. One of the most glaring 
examples of belief in the efficacy of severe punishment 
occurred in Chicago in 1921 when the city was horrified by 
a very brutal murder committed by six young men and boys, 
apparently without any object, not even that of petty theft, 
as the truck gardener whom they killed early one morning 
as he was driving into the city had in his possession but a 
few dollars which he vainly offered in exchange for his life. 
In addition to the murder itself, there were hideous features 
of sex abnormality connected with the case, and public 
feeling ran high. The boys confessed to the revolting crime, 
which was apparently without mitigating circumstances, and 
throughout the trial bore themselves with unbroken bravado. 
Four of the young men suffered the extreme penalty of the 
law; two of them, brothers, were twenty-four and twenty- 
one years old, and another was less than nineteen. ‘Two 
other boys, both under seventeen years of age, who were 
associated with the crime, were sent to the State Peni- 
tentiary. 

Although a protest was made by many citizens against 
the brutalizing effect upon the community of such wholesale 
execution, the newspapers took the position that the com- 
mittee, composed of social workers, the leading rabbi of the 
city, a well-known clergyman, and others, were condoning 
the crime, and so vigorously abused us that we never had an 
opportunity to explain that we were merely expressing a 
conviction that the situation was being treated unintelli- 
gently. A fair discussion might have brought out the fact 
that the. hanging of four young men must have a sadistic 
influence on the community as a whole and affect especially 
the reveries of adolescents, each one of whom easily imagines 
himself “‘the stoical hero who mounts the gallows without 
flinching,”—a picture which is a thousand times more in- 
triguing than a prosaic life in prison. 


AREFUL investigation by Harriet Vittum, head resi- 
dent of North Western University Settlement, made 
clear that these boys had all been brought up in Chicago’s 
most congested area, where the housing is the worst in the 
city and where the only amusements within walking distance 
were connected with saloons. The father of two of the 
boys said, less than a week before the day set for the exe- 
cution: “I don’t care what they do to them; it is nothing to 
me;” adding, with a shrug of his shoulders, “Neither of — 
those boys ever brought home a penny.” In one of the other 
homes, where eleven people lived in two dark, unsanitary, 
rear basement rooms, the old father, who had long been a rag- 
picker, discussed the probable hanging, saying that if Philip 
swung,” John, a younger brother, would have to bear alone 
the expense of the insurance on the life of the mother, and 
“she might die any day.” The mother of the youngest boy, 
crying over the tub as she bent to the family washing, said 
that he had “always been a good boy at home.” She was 
much distressed that his little sister, twelve years old, who 
was suffering from tuberculosis, had become so excited over 
the news of her brother’s fate that she had had a hemorrhage 
and would probably die. ‘Where would the money come 
from for another funeral?” 
Who that has ever studied such sordid conditions, can 
believe that what the situation needs is more brutalitv? 
To present to a mind already preoccupied with brutal and 
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violent images, the picture of an execution may afford a 
dramatic end in a blaze of newspaper fame. The love of 
notoriety, dear to the adolescent heart, is at least satisfied in 
imagination. 

The newspapers bring us every morning information con- 
cerning many crimes. We ardently wish that the psychi- 
atrists could add to their analysis of individual minds a 
study of the social situation. We would like to have them 
if possible tell us what the effect upon the community is 
of a case of capital punishment? We would like to have a 
little historic perspective and to know, for instance, whether 
in those places wherein witches were executed others were 
deterred from becoming witches. 

As Adler, the great Viennese psychologist, has been  re- 
cently pointing out, there is in fact a morbid but very real 
attraction in the horrible. There is reason to believe that the 
shocking sadism of certain lynchings has been an incentive to 
the crime with which such notorious displays were connected, 
on a sort of unescapable hypnosis. 

One result of the reaction in favor of severity of punish- 
ment was to arouse a great admiration for the use of drastic 
measures on the part of the public officials; a state’s attorney 
received great acclaim and many votes when he could boast 
of the large number of men he had “sent over the road” 
or “sent to the chair.’ In the midst of a period of shocking 
lawlessness, the Chicago chief of police announced that he 
was ready to promote an officer who kills a criminal whom 
he is arresting. The chief is quite willing that the police 
officer should be judge, jury and executioner all in one, and 
he evidently has public opinion back of him, for the leading 
newspaper of the city gives prizes to policemen on the same 
basis, and the Bankers’ Association of Illinois, thrown into 
a panic by the large number of bank robberies in the state, 
has offered rewards to anyone who brings proof that he has 
shot a bona fide safe-cracker; they say nothing of what be- 
comes of the good citizen who, with the best intention in the 
world, shoots the wrong man, nor of the effect upon himself 
and other good citizens if he shoots the right one, disregarding 
all the safeguards society has built about human life by the 
insistance that every man, however criminal, is entitled to 
his day in court. 


N the midst of these divided counsels, the treatment of the 
young criminal proceeds with the unsatisfactory results 
divided aims always entail. It is impossible to carry out 
either line of procedure with vigor, for it is doubtless true 
that “while the fear of hanging does not deter men from 
crime, the fear of inflicting death deters many a jury from 
finding a just verdict and favors the escape of criminals.” 
Are the distracted juries and judges of today trying to 
avoid a punishment which is psychologically not of our age? 
Slowly through the years one is forced to recognize that 
the increase of crime is connected with the general state of 
political corruption throughout the community as a whole, 
for “no social institution can escape from the community 
which gives it birth and which either promotes or retards 
its operation.” I think there is no doubt that the older boys 
in our neighborhood who are openly “bold and bad’ are 
almost always secure in the conviction that if one of them 
should get caught he will not be severly dealt with, that local 
politicians to whom he and his family are attached will take 
_care of him; and the surprising thing is—that they usually 
do take care of him. The lawyers who defend Chicago boys 
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love to give them the impression that their clients can always 
get out of difficulties, that acquittal is merely a question of 
the cleverness of the lawyer. 


HAT startles me many times about these boys is 
their amazing lack of moral feelings. They like to 
pull off something that the other fellows do not dare to do. 
Stealing a tire in itself is a technically difficult performance 
and increasingly so as new devices to prevent it are de- 
veloped. Its illegality adds enormously to the hazard of the 
feat and makes its challenge the more alluring. It is as if 
the spirit of thwarted adventure and the bravado of cheap 
achievement were the factors which carried the young crim- 
inal into a life of criminality. Other motives are tapped later 
when the boys gradually find that stealing is an easy way of 
supporting themselves. “They begin at tires and go on to 
automobiles. Many of them are getting away with it, but 
when a young man is exceptionally successful, the rest 
shrewdly suspect that there is police connivance somewhere. 
A policeman on the Chicago force quite recently was 
arrested for shooting a man in the throat as the result of a 
long drawn out quarrel. The policeman had weeks before 
agreed to indicate to the wounded man parked automobiles 
which their owners had left unlocked and which therefore 
might be easily stolen with the connivance of the policeman 
on the beat. The quarrel arose as to the division of the 
spoils, and without the incident of the shooting the arrange- 
ment between the two men would never have been discovered. 
The policeman himself—promoted according to the 
number of arrests he has made—embodies the use of violence 
although he might be the greatest possible aid in the effort 
to substitute intelligent good-will. A policeman who knows 
his neighborhood and has an acquaintance with the various 
gangs who live there—some of them innocent enough and 
others on their way to criminality—can exert an enormous 
influence for good. If success in maintaining order there 
with a minimum of force entitled him to promotion, this 
would in itself go far to change the entire psychology of the 
situation. He would not need to be armed as the enemies 
of society are armed. Personally I believe the whole thing 
is attended with too much violence. If we could only disarm 
everybody, we could do away with much crime and much 
incentive to crime. Disarm the criminals first, but eventually 
disarm the police. There are police in other countries who 
go unarmed. The London policemen, probably the best in 
the world, are not armed, nor are the police in the Irish Free 
State armed. Perhaps we might persuade the Irish police 
in this country to try it! At any rate, some of the finest 
citizens I have known were Irish policemen, whose good- 
will and understanding of life transcended the traditions 
of their office. ‘Though they carried a club, they did not 
depend upon its use. 


NE policeman for many years detailed to Hull-House 

from twelve noon to twelve midnight, always hung 
his leather belt with its dangling club upon a nail in the 
engineer’s office, saying, ‘Sure, I don’t need it around here. 
Why bother with the thing?” 

That our present methods are ineffective is obvious since 
all the surveys show a large number of repeaters in the penal 
institutions. It was shown that in the correctional insti- 
tutions of St. Louis, two out of three inmates were recidivists 
and that recidivism had increased 100 per cent in twenty 
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years. If our legal procedure cannot do better than that in 
dealing with criminals we certainly have a right to challenge 
the whole process, for there is rank failure somewhere. 


S the policeman in reality a survival of the soldier in the 

midst of a civilian population, and does the official con- 
duct required from him conform to standards alien to the 
rest of the community? Certainly his professional advance- 
ment becomes dependent upon acts which the normal men 
and fathers all about him regard as “harsh and unfeeling.” 
We are of necessity dependent upon the police for the first 
steps in humanizing justice so far as these boys are con- 
cerned. Because in our American system several political 
units are responsible for the same case, it is easy for the 
officials involved in a given case to “pass the buck” and to 
hide their inefficiency or corruption. The policeman on the 
beat ought to be a valuable source of evidence as he is nat- 
urally the only man who has been exposed, as it were, to the 
habitat of the criminal and who gives the neighborhood 
standard and temptations somewhat in the humbled spirit 
of a father whose son has disgraced him. Instead of this 
we get the triumphant spirit of a thief-catcher determined to 
justify himself for having made an arrest. ‘This attitude of 
self-justification is perhaps more responsible for third degree 
methods than we realize. 

Is the attempt to secure a more intelligent justice which 
the psychiatric study of delinquents typifies still in its very 
beginning because we are so entangledwith the older the- 
ories of crime and punishment? An English philosopher has 
recently stated that “the retributive element in punishment, 
which is based upon a rage inspired by fear of the criminal, 
prevents the criminal law itself from becoming an effective 
instrument in the prevention of fear.’’ Does this analysis 
throw light upon the relations of the community as a whole, 
of newspapers, officials, and the average good citizens? What 
we all really demand is an immunity from fear.. Is the in- 
cessant insistence upon more severe punishment a result of a 
state of panic and lack of intelligence? 

The next development in the humanizing of justice, as I 
have seen it in Chicago during the last twenty years, also 
had its roots in a slowly changing public opinion. “The de- 
termination to give the measure of justice to the prostitute 
to which she as a human being was entitled, had its beginning 
in England in the middle of the Victorian era through the 
long effort of Josephine Butler on behalf of those women 
whom government itse!f had set aside for the basest uses. 


O review the movement as it gradually developed, is 

not difficult. I recall that in a study of the records of 
the first decade of the Juvenile Court made in 1909 by the 
School of Civics and Philanthropy, it was surprising to find 
that so many of the girls were brought in for sex delin- 
quencies. “This review was carried on at Hull-House under 
the auspices of two of the faculty who were then residents 
there. I remember one of the investigators saying at our 
dinner table, “I had a very happy surprise in my records 
today. I found a girl who had actually been arrested for 
flipping cars.” 

At that moment throughout the United States there was 
much agitation over the White Slave Traffic Act, which was 
finally passed by Congress in 1910, the result of an investi- 
gation made in 1908 and 1909 by the Federal Immigration 
Commission “on the importation and harboring of women for 
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immoral purposes,” establishing the fact that a large number 
of girls were being brought into the country for such pur- 
poses. In the years preceding the passage of the law, Illinois 
passed the first Pandering Law in this country, changing the 
offense from disorderly conduct to a misdemeanor and greatly 
increasing the penalty. And as a result of this vigorous 
action, Chicago became the first city to look the situation 
squarely in the face and to make a determined businesslike 
fight against the procuring of girls. It was evident that the 
entire situation was closely allied to immigration, for if a 
foreign girl who spoke no English and who had not the re- 
motest idea in what part of the city her fellow-countrymen 
lived, could be decoyed immediately upon her arrival, she 
was almost as valuable to the white slave trafficker as a girl 
imported directly for the trade. 

I recall that in the spring of 1911 a young girl was brought 
by a police officer to Hull-House directly from the railroad 
station. She was a charming girl of fifteen, whose childish 
face surrounded by old-fashioned curls reminded me of the 
playmates of my earliest memory. She had been rented at 
the age of twelve by her mother to a notorious man in a 
neighboring state, with whom she had remained for four 
years, ostensibly as his daughter. Her mother later sent 
her to Chicago, to the white slave trader, who agreed to 
meet her at a given spot in the large railroad station. Al- 
though she had been brought across the state line in an auto- 
mobile to avoid the interstate pandering laws, which imply 
the use of a common carrier, the careful plot failed some- 
where. 


HE girl’s story, which she gave most reluctantly and 

which was later corroborated by governmental officials, 
revealed that she had been subjected to unspeakable experi- 
ences, but she was still so simple and childlike that she lay 
awake until midnight to see how differently she would feel 
when the clock struck and she would become sixteen years 
old. She reported her disappointment the next morning with 
the gravity of a little child. 

The local situation in Chicago was at last effectively 
reached by the work following the report of the Chicago 
Vice Commission, the first in the country. This commission 
was appointed by the mayor at the earnest solicitation of 
Walter F. Summer, then dean of the Episcopal Cathedral 
in Chicago, not far from Halsted street, which had become 
the neighbor to a redlight district. It was followed by vice 
commissions in other cities, the reorganization of the Amer- 
ican Sex Hygiene Association, of which Charles W. Eliot 
was chairman, and a widespread effort to abolish regulated 
vice. 

Any probe into the vice conditions of the city made by 
grand jury or an efficient public commission uniformly dis- 
covered that prostitution was a root source of political cor- 
ruption. Although Jaws declaring it illegal had been placed 
upon the statute books, laws which even the hardiest poli- 
titician dared not repeal out of respect for public opinion, 
nevertheless the police, backed by universal cynicism, openly 
considered the laws too impracticable to be enforced. This 
police connivance inevitably created a necessity for both 
graft and blackmail. The graft was easy, because the owner 
of an illicit business expects to pay for it, and all the poli- 
ticlans—sometimes those at the very top of the city ad- 
ministration—received their share of this illicit fund; in 
connection with this a system (Continued on page 309): 
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Is the Housewife 


MET Mrz. Brown today,” Nell Alden told 
her husband one evening, “‘and he says I can 
have my job back if I want it.” 

“Hmm.” Ed Alden glanced up from his 
paper with a troubled look in his eye. 
“Thinking of taking it?” 

“T’ve half a mind to. He'll give me the same salary I 
was getting when I left—two thousand. Half of that would 
pay for a maid with some to spare, and—” 

“Don’t you fool yourself,” her husband interrupted. “‘A 
girl costs double her wages if you allow for the extra food 
and breakage. What’s the idea?” 

“Well, I’ve been doing a little figuring. Looking after 
this house—the meals, the cleaning, and washing and ironing 
—takes me twenty-seven hours a week. That’s only four 
hours a day. I could get a girl for ten dollars a week—”’ 

“Yes,” Ed broke in again, “and then do all the work over 
yourself. You know you’d never be satisfied with the way 
she’d do things. Why, you can hire only the poorest sort 
of help for ten dollars.” 

“Now wait a minute,” his wife went on. “I don’t mean 
full-time help. I can get the girl that Mrs. Page had, the 
one who was so good. She used to get fifteen dollars a week 
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Worth Her Salt? 


By HILDEGARDE KNEELAND 


—that’s as much as any of them get for general housework— 
but she wants only part-time work now. She’d come in and 
get breakfast, and then go home again for a few hours; she 
lives near enough. We’d both be away for lunch, and she’d 
do the cleaning and laundry in the afternoons while cooking 
dinner. It would take her only about five hours a day—she 
works almost as fast as I do—and she’d come for ten dollars 
a week.” 

“And the food bills, and so on?” 

“Well, from what Mrs. Page and some of the other 
women tell me, the bills go up only six dollars a week or 
thereabouts with the better class of workers. Sixteen dollars 
a week would cover it all—say nine hundred dollars a year, 
to be on the safe side.” 

“You seem to have it all doped out,” her husband admitted. 
“But then there’re your lunches and carfare. And your 
clothes would cost more, going to the office everyday.” 

“T’ve counted that all up, too.” Nell’s voice was eager. 
“The carfare and lunches would amount to about three dol- 
lars a week, say one hundred and fifty dollars a year. And 
my clothes would add another one hundred and fifty. I’d 
have to buy them ready-made or hire a seamstress. That 
would come to about eighty-five dollars a year, I figure, with 
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Wages for Wives? 


N the June Survey Graphic, writing on the findings 
of a study by the federal Bureau of Home Econom- 
ics, Hildegarde Kneeland effectively downed the pre- 
vailing impression that the modern housewife is a lady 
of leisure. Here she uses further facts and figures 
from the study in story form to discuss the money value 
of the services of 26,000,000 American women who 
work without wages. The Bureau found that the 
hardest-worked housewife in the group studied, a Mrs. 
E., spent 87 hours a week in doing everything for her 
family of four, and at going rates for each of her many 
activities, might be imagined as “earning” $2,500 a 
year; a Mrs. V., on the other hand, able to pay for 
the routine housework and herself spending 44 hours a 
week in the skilled aspects of household management 
and the care of her four children, would “earn” a like 
amount with less actual labor. The out about such 
hypothetical compilations is that in many families if 
the husband paid his wife what her work at home was 
worth, her “wage” would absorb the whole family in- 
come; while in richer homes the economic value of the 
wife's services is only a fraction of what she actually 
gets in shelter, food, clothing, spending money and the 
like. So discarding the slogan of wages for wives as un- 
workable, Miss Kneeland suggests a fifty-fifty plan to 
provide equitably for both partners of the household. 


all the sewing I do, and sixty-five dollars more would cover 
the extra things for the office. Let’s see, that makes three 
hundred dollars—twelve hundred a year in all, counting the 
maid. We'd have eight hundred dollars a year clear.” 

“Yes, and you’d use that up before the year was over in 
doctors’ bills and the like. You'd get all worn out, Nell, 
running a job and keeping up this house too. You'd be tired 
out before you left for the office in the morning, telling the 
maid just what to do, planning the meals, and so on. And 
you'd be coming home and fussing around, helping with the 
dinner and fixing things up. It takes a more easy-going 
housekeeper than you to get much help out of a hired girl.” 

“Well, of all things.” Nell’s face was flushed. ‘You 
know perfectly well that you’re the fussy one in this house- 
hold. I’d be easy-going enough if it weren’t for what you 
expect. If everything isn’t just so— And that’s all the 
appreciation I get—” 

“Now, now, Nellie, I didn’t mean it that way.” Ed had 
been married for over a year, and was gaining in wisdom. 
“Of course I appreciate what you do. That’s just what trou- 
bles me. I know you’d wear yourself out trying to have 
everything as nice as ever. You remember how Mrs. Mor- 
ris looked the other evening?” 

“Yes, I must say she’s gotten awfully thin since she started 
working,” Nell granted, calming down. “I do wish I could 
get a part-time job. But there’s just none to be had. It’s 
hard enough to get a full-time one, if you’re a married 
woman.” 

“But why get a job at all?” her husband asked. ‘‘Can’t 
you find enough to do here, with the garden and your flowers, 
and sewing, and so on? I thought you were going to put up 
a lot of canned stuff, and reupholster those old chairs?” 

“Mercy, that isn’t enough to keep me busy all year,” 
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Nell replied. “I do all the sewing now that’s worth doing 
at home, and it doesn’t average much more than two hours 
a week—I checked it up the other day. And I’ve spent only 
fifty or sixty hours this year in canning, making jelly, and 
so on. It didn’t pay to do some of that, either.” 

“Didn’t pay? What do you mean?” 

“Well, do you know how much my time was worth, can- 
ning those cherries? Just about nine cents an hour.” 

“Oh, come now, how do you figure that?” 

“I’ve got a record of it. I paid four dollars for the cher- 
ries—at the wholesale market, too; and the sugar, jar rub- 
bers, and gas come to thirty-nine cents. I could have bought . 
the same amount of the best brand of canned cherries for 
four seventy-five. Thirty-six cents difference for four solid 
hours of labor.” 

“But that’s no fair comparison.” 

“Why not? The quality of mine is somewhat better, but 
we could get along with a commercial brand perfectly well. 
And if I hadn’t had empty jars on hand my time wouldn’t 
have been worth a cent.” 

“But you don’t mean to tell me that you don’t save any- 
thing doing things at home?” 

“Oh, with some things, yes. I saved almost twenty dol- 
lars on that green silk dress, and sixteen dollars on the black 
one. That’s about one dollar and twenty cents an hour.” 

“What?” her husband exclaimed. 

“Well, making them both took me thirty-six hours, in- 
cluding buying the goods and everything, and I’d have spent 
about three hours shopping for each of them if I’d bought 
them ready-made. That makes thirty hours for saving thirty- 
six dollars.” 

“My word, but you’re becoming statistical ! 
—that’s a higher rate than you’d get with Brown. 
do you want with a mere two thousand a year?” 

“Silly! I can’t spend all my time making myself silk 
dresses. They’re my best-paying line. I wouldn’t save any- 
thing to speak of if I made your shirts, for instance.” 

“Good heavens, you’re not thinking of doing that ?” 

“Well, you were wondering why I couldn’t keep busy. 
The sewing I have done this year, besides making my dresses, 
was only worth about forty cents an hour, on the average.” 

“But that’s nothing to sniff at,” Ed assured her. 

“Thanks, awfully!” Nell laughed. ‘“How’d you like to 
spend your time earning half of what you can make at the 
office, and not getting any pay check at that?” 

“But why all this to-do about earning money? You'd 
think I didn’t make enough to keep the wolf from the door. 
I’m not exactly in the high income brackets yet, I admit, 
but—” 

“Oh, it isn’t the extra money, Ed. It’s having enough to 
do and feeling I’m getting somewhere.” 

“But I thought you liked keeping house. 
say—” 

“Well, I do—some parts of it. But it’s so much the same 
thing over and over, washing dishes, peeling potatoes. It 
was all right while I was learning how, but when I think 
of going on year after year, and no chance of advancement, 
nothing to work up to, nobody even thinking you’ve got a 
job at all—” 

“Not got a job? Why, everyone knows there’s no more 
important and valuable—” 

“Oh, for heaven’s sake, Ed, don’t say it, don’t say it! I 
can’t stand any more of it!” 

“Why, what in the world 2?” 
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“All this talk you men get off about Home and Mother. 
I’m sick of it! If you really meant it you wouldn’t be say- 
ing in the next breath that you support your wives. You'd 
realize that their work is worth something, too, even if it 
isn’t paid. Besides, I’m not talking about being a wife and 
mother. I’m talking about being a housewife. It makes me 
mad the way you men take it for granted that just because 
we're women we're perfectly contented staying at home, do- 
ing housework that you can hire done for twenty-five cents 
an hour. To hear you in your flowery moments, you'd think 
we spent most of our time uplifting the souls of our hus- 
bands and children. But you know perfectly well that it’s 
mostly routine, manual labor—and you’d walk a mile to get 
out of doing five minutes of it.” 

“Good heavens, Nellie! I’d no idea— Why, I never 
thought you— But it wouldn’t do any good if I did wash 
the dishes, would it? You say you haven’t enough work to 
keep you busy as it is. What do you want me to do? Pay 
you a salary?” 

“Well, I don’t see why not.” 

“What? Wages for wives, eh? 
you're getting to be.” : 

“Feminist nothing,” Nell asserted. “It’s just common 
sense. If I didn’t do the housekeeping you’d have to pay 
* someone else to do it, wouldn’t you? Why shouldn’t vou 
pay me?” ; 

“But I’ve been living under the impression that J did 
make some small contribution toward your living expenses ” 

“Now, Ed, I’m serious,” his wife protested. 

“Well, seriously, Nell, I don’t get you. You know that 
everything I have is yours. And you figured out yourself 
how much you need for your allowance.” 

“But that’s just it. I don’t want an allowance. That 
implies that the money’s yours, and you give me some of it, 
instead of its being mine that I’ve earned myself.” 

“Sounds like a difference in name to me. I’m perfectly 
agreeable, though, to calling it a salary—provided I don’t 
forget.” 

“But it’s not just a matter of name,” Nell insisted. “It’s 
a matter of principle. A salary would be based on what my 
services are worth, not on what the living expenses come to.” 

“Hmm—.” Ed reflected a mo- 
ment. Then with a gleam in his 
eye, “All right, let’s try it that 
way. Let’s see—how much did 
you figure that maid would cost? 
Nine hundred dollars?” 

“But that’s just for the house- 
work, There’s the management 
too, and the mending and sewing.” 

“All right, how much _ for 
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“Then there’s about eighty-five dollars for sewing, and 
say twenty a year for canning. And mending about an hour 
a week, at say forty cents—that’s another twenty dollars.” 

“Wait a minute,” Ed interrupted. “That sewing is al- 
most all for yourself. Is it fair to count that in?” 

“Well, if I didn’t make my clothes, they’d cost just that 
much more, and you’d have to pay for them, wouldn’t you?” 

“Check. Let’s see.” Ed consulted his figures. ‘That 
gives us a total of eleven hundred and seventy-five dollars. 
Anything more?” 

“We ought to add something, it seems to me, for the dif- 
ference between the quality of my cooking and the maid’s. 
And for a caterer’s bills, too—we’d have to hire one now and 
then. And I looked after you last winter when you were 
sick, instead of having a nurse.. Oh, yes, and I painted the 
kitchen.” 

“Hold on, now. We'll let the dead past lie. I don’t in- 
tend to repeat that grippe, and if you ever do any painting 
again! I don’t know how you'd figure those items. Would 
a hundred dollars a year cover them? Or two hundred? 
Suppose we say two twenty-five. That brings us up to four- 
teen hundred a year. How’s that?” 

“All right, I guess.”’ Nell’s voice was a bit doubtful. 

“Not so bad, is it, for a part-time job? I wouldn’t have 
guessed it. . Well, there’s your salary. Now what?” 

“Why, you pay it to me, by the month. And I pay my 
half of the joint expense, and keep the rest to use as | want, 
for clothes and so on.” 

“You're really serious?” Ed asked. “Well, I’m an old- 
fashioned man. Far be it from me to take advantage of a 
woman. May I point out that this up-to-date system of 
domestic financing leaves me holding one thousand dollars 
more than you do? My modest income, you know, is thirty- 
eight hundred.” 

“Yes, I was just thinking of that,” Nell replied. “We 
really ought to figure on what I can earn in an outside job 
—that position with Mr. Brown, for example.” 

“Not a bit of it,” her husband broke in, laughing. ‘You 
can’t swap principles like that. Why, suppose you’d been a 
Hollywood star before we were married! Or, for that mat- 
ter, suppose you’d never had a (Continued on page 317) 
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From Women’s Economic Contribution in the Home, by Hildegarde Kneeland. Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, May, 1929. 
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The League Steps Out for Greece 


By HAVEN EMERSON, M.D. 


OULDN’T you ask for guidance and a plan 
if you were in the same predicament—if you 
had no sanitary traditions and an inheritance 
of health neglect? Would you look about for 
advice if you found tuberculosis increasing 
hand over fist, typhoid fever persisting as it 

did in Byron’s time, malaria decimating the children on 
farm and sheep range, and the many insidious afflictions of 
the Orient pressing upon your people by sea and land? 
Probably! And so did the senior statesman of modern 
Greece, the white-haired, blue-eyed man from Crete, 
Eleutherios K. Venizelos, the premier, distinguished and 
scholarly, who has brought prestige, foreign consideration, 
and a good measure of present stability to a people just 
staggering on with a load built up of refugees, earthquake 
and pestilence. 

No longer ago than 300 B.C. did Herophilos express the 
most modern view of the place of health in the progress 
and happiness of man. This greatest anatomist of antiquity 
was not only physician but philosopher, and saw truly the 
values and proportions of the various qualities of life. 
“Science and art have equally nothing to show, strength is 
incapable of effort, wealth useless, and eloquence powerless 
if health be wanting.” 

With this everlasting truth in mind, and honestly facing 
the present facts, with full recognition that home talent was 
mot at the moment prepared to salvage the people’s health 
unaided, Venizelos, through his minister of health, Dr. 
Doxiades, asked the Council of the League of Nations last 
October to make a study of sickness and its prevention in 
Greece and present a plan for a national health administra- 
tion. Nor was this the first occasion when a matter within 
the scope of the Health Organization of the League had 
been responded to with great satisfaction to the government 
of Greece. Last summer, when the great epidemic of break- 
bone fever, the real dengue fever, brought the social and 
commercial life of Athens and the 
port of Piraeus to a stop and 
caused an unprecedented number 
of deaths, the League was asked to 
send an observer and adviser. 

Dr. M.D. Mackenzie of the 
Health Secretariat, a loan from 
the British Ministry of Health, 
who spent some months in and 
about Athens studying the causes 
of the dengue fever outbreak, dis- 
closed the even more serious 
hazards of malaria and tubercu- 
losis, and urged the appointment 
of a health officer for Athens, the 
first officer of the kind for this 
ancient community. Here was a 
precedent to be accepted or passed 
by. Should the League actually 
take part in planning and advising 


A lad tending his goats by the roadside 


action in the intimate details of a government, independent and 
democratic in form? Surely, one good deed deserved another. 

It must have taken courage for a public servant of a proud 
and self-reliant people to make public declaration that his 
government was in difficulty with disease. One could not 
ask for franker words than these which the director of the 
Health Section of the League quoted in laying the com- 
munication before the fifty-third session of the council at 
Lugano in December 1928: 

You will realize that serious diseases such as plague and 
typhus fever are endemic in several towns and that, in addi- 
tion, malaria occurs practically throughout our population. 
Moreover, tuberculosis constitutes a widespread menace, and 
finally trachoma, leprosy, syphilis and other infectious dis- 


eases, especially among children, undermine our health and 
threaten our whole national constitution. 


LL very well to serve in the role of emergency expert 
to meet the disasters of famine and pestilence, to be 
recognized as the international fire-alarm station for epidemic 
disease throughout the world, to serve as standard-bearer 
for preventive sera and vaccines, for vital statistics and 
health education. But this problem smacked of family affairs, 
of the private conduct of administrative life, possibly 
bristling with hazards of social and political opposition, 
delicate for the prestige of the League. Furthermore, there 
was no accepted level of accomplishment or of essential 
procedure ready to serve as a measuring-stick of national 
health practice, nor was the personnel of the Health Secre- 
tariat trained in surveying the routine organization of health 
services in city or state. 

However, the way to learn, for immature social machinery 
as for youth, is by the path of work as opportunity offers, 
and the invitation was accepted, a sub-committee of the 
Health Committee was appointed and the project started. 
The council accepted the obligation. So it came about that 
in the first weeks of April, Dr. Thorwald Madsen, a Dane; 
M. Velghe, a Dutchman; Sir George Buchanan, a Briton; 
Dr. Léon Bernard, a Frenchman ; 
and Dr. Lutrario, an Italian, as 
a special committee of the Health 
Organization of the League, met 
in Athens to read and verify the 
report of the first national health 
survey, made by a group engaged 
by the Health Secretariat to col- 
lect and study the facts and 
present a plan of action for the 
government of Greece. 

The group of health surveyors 
who made the original study again 
tapped the interest and experience 
of widely scattered lands: Drs. 
Park and Borcic, Australian and 
Jugoslav physicians ; Drs. Macken- 
zie and Rajchman, Englishman 
and Pole; and two from the 


Se 
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United States of America, Emerson and McLaughlin. An 
area about the size of Pennsylvania and a population almost 
exactly that of New York City; no machinery for disease 
control, except on paper, other than the port quarantine; 
death-rates of about 14 to 22:per 1,000 and 
birth-rates of about 18 to 30 (against a death- 
rate averaging 12.3 and a birth rate 19.7 in 
the registration area of the United States) ; an 
impoverished population, much unemployment, 
no adequate sewer or water systems in the cities 
and a staggering national debt—such were 
the sharp features of the picture, crude 
and unverified. Division of 
the. field drafted the experi- 
enced Australian to cover the 
many ports, Piraeus, Patras, 
Canea and Crete, Salonica and 
Thrace; the Jugoslay and 
Englishman to the rural com- 
munities of Corfu, Epirus, 
Macedonia and Serrés; and 
the Americans to the chief 
cities, Athens, Piraeus, Salonica 
and Cavalla. Two months saw 
the work completed and the 
provisional report drafted and 
acceptable provisionally to the 
competent officers of the na- 
tional government. 

Probably no such promising field now awaits profitable 
health cultivation as that of Greece. A sturdy and very in- 
telligent people, a climate blessed with abundant sun, out- 
door living possible almost all the year round, the cities and 
the swamps offering the only heavy hazards. Everywhere 
the most fantastic contrasts: a subway but no sewers; marble 
palaces amidst mud and dust; an ancient tradition and 
history of the greatest health worship of all time, and child 
labor in rug factories; exceptional individual intellectual life 
and not more than 58 per cent of the children of school age 
enrolled; beneficient philanthropy of great bankers and 
merchants, and laborers living on oil and rice. 

The under-secretary of state for health selected the several 
typical areas and populations to be studied, and in addition 
to the detailed reports upon the Athens-Piraeus metropolis 
and upon the city of Salonica, there were some 150 special 
reports and notes dealing with 14 prefectural towns and 
82 villages. Altogether, 48 hospitals were studied in detail 
from the points of view of administration, budgets, cost of 
care and character and amount of services provided. In- 

cidentally, many dispensaries, orphanages, 
pharmacies, laboratories, factories and in- 
dustries as well as public and private health 
agencies were reported upon. In 
acknowledging the con- 
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THE LEAGUE STEPS OUT FOR GREECE 


clusions and recommendations, the prime minister, M. 
Venizelos, recognized that the advice offered was in agree- 
ment with the principles of his government, stated that he 
would ask for appropriate legislative action, accepted the 
opinion that full-time health officers on salaries adequate to 
free them from the necessity of private practice were essential, 
requested the further technical assistance of the League in 
the methodical development of the plan prepared, and 
courteously thanked the participants in the study. 

After six months of training at the invitation of the League 
in England and various western European cities and 
rural areas, a picked group of the younger generation 
of Greek physicians will, in February, form as 
members of the School of Hygiene and Health 
Center in Athens the nucleus of a permanent 
Hellenic Health Service. For a period of five 
years the League will supply a professor of 
preventive medicine and director of the school, 
a chief of a division of malariology, and a 
sanitary engineer. During 1930, six fields for 
the practical application of modern public health 
service will be occupied under a director-general 
of health with administrative responsibility, 
representing the government, and the dean of 
the School of Hygiene, with technical authority. 
The areas for primary training experience and 
demonstration of methods and results will be 
the metropolitan area of Athens-Piraeus, the 
western end of Crete (Canea), the island of 
Corfu, the city of Janina and its prefecture in Epirus 
bordering upon Albania, the city of Salonica, and Macedonia. 
There will be a transformation of the present bureaucratic 
and largely theoretical or documentary organization into 
one based on centers serving health districts according to 
local needs, and subject to technical direction and advice 
and in some instances with financial support from the Athens 
center and School of Hygiene. 

There is nothing new in principle in this project except 
the close integration of a recreative force for education of 
health officers with a governmental local service. It is plan- 
ned to extend the system to eleven prefectures in 1931-2, 
and progressively in the next three years to each of the 
35 prefectures, thus covering the whole country in 1934-5, 
by which time the organization should be wholly in the 
hands of permanent officers of the government of Greece, 
including the full-time members of the faculties of the Uni- 
versity Medical School and School of Hygiene in Athens. 

The costs of this project, including the School of Hygiene, 
the building of the health centers and the annual maintenance 
of the gradually extending services, would rise from about 
$133,000 in 1929-30 to $1,273,000. With the building of 
centers completed, the cost in 1935-36 and for some years 
thereafter should not exceed $883,000 a year, or fourteen 
and a quarter cents per capita, or about 11 drachmae a year 
for each inhabitant. A day laborer gets about 65 drachmae 
a day at present. Considerable economies can be accom- 
plished by the centralizing of health work and care of the 
sick under one direction instead of having them distributed 
as at present under eight or ten departments of the na- 
tional government. 

How very much alike the problems, the personalities, the 
expression of disease, the results of dangerous, unjust or 
repressive economic conditions are, whether under the shadow 
of the Parthenon or that of Brooklyn Bridge! We found 
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in Greece that laws are easily passed but rarely 
enforced. War has accentuated the strong spirit 
of individualism of the race and left but little 
for the essentials of cooperation for the com- 
mon welfare. 

Less than sixty-five years ago the city of New 
York was much worse off in almost every 
category of disease and death than the Greece 
of today. Even at its recent worst, with but 
nine gallons of polluted water a day per capita 
and no sewage system, and no reporting or 
control of any communicable diseases but plague, 
typhus, smallpox and cholera, Athens has a 
death-rate well below its birth-rate, while New 
York’s in 1865 was not only about 30 per cent 
higher than that of Athens now but was higher 
than its own birth-rate. The lack of personnel 
for health in Greece today was almost universal 
in American communities when Greece first 
cast off the Turkish yoke in 1827. There are 
plenty of towns in the United States today— 
and not only in Pennsylvania—where the an- 
alysis of death is left to an ordinary clerk, as | 
it is in Greece. Let us picture the situation 
somewhat as we should if following the items 
of the appraisal form of our own American 
Public Health Association. 

There is no medical, administrative or edu- 
cational use made of the reports of births or 
deaths, and in fact 23 per cent of the deaths 
are so indiscriminately reported as to be un- 
classifiable. Even at this, we have typhoid fever 
death-rates which would shame Pittsburgh in. 
her palmiest days and equal to the rates now 
sommon in small towns and villages of Alabama. 
Rates of 40 to 53 per 100,000 will continue 
in the cities and towns of Greece as long as 
the deposit of human body waste is so casual 
and unprovided for and the water so abundantly 
soiled by surface drainage. Usually 20 per cent 
of the deaths are from diarrhea and enteritis in children 
under two years of age, and about an equal number from 
tuberculosis, with 
malaria a close 
third. 

The population 
of Greece has 
grown as follows: 


Between 1920 /and 
1928 the popula- 
tion of Athens 
increased 54 per 
cent and that of 
Piraeus 85 per 
cent, or 65 per 
cent combined. 
The density of 


population is about 
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he ancient Greeks were taught hygiene 
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or 


1879, 1,679,470; 
1889, 2,187,208; 
1896, 2,433,800; 
1907, 2,631,952;. 
1920, 5,536,375 ; 
1928, 6,204,684. 
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From Greece, by H. Holdt; Ernst Wasmuth, Ltd., Berlin 


Spartan peasant living in “a climate blessed with abundant sun, and out- 


door living possible almost all the year round” 


135 persons per square mile (that of the United States is 
under 50). Only 33 per cent of the people live in cities 
(in the United States about 55 per cent). Ninety-three and 
three quarters per cent of the population is Greek, with 
Turks 1.66 per cent and Bulgars 1.32 per cent. 

On a basis of 100 in 1914, the cost of foods, fuel and soap 
have increased to 1,868. This increase characteristic of the 
rise in living costs has been more than met for the laborer 
and skilled artisan by the rise in wages, but not for the white 
collar and professional groups. It costs the poorest agri- 
cultural families (four persons) in Corfu about 10,000 
drachmae a year to live, and the budget of well-to-do 
tobacco farmers in Macedonia is about 50,000 a year. Men 
tobacco workers earn about 14,400 drachmae a year and 
the women 5,328. They are out of work on the average 
29 and 22 days respectively, a year. 

There is no compulsory notification of the acute com- 
municable diseases of childhood, or of tuberculosis or vene- 
real diseases. Fortunately, the prevalence of scarlet fever 
and diphtheria is very low. There is no free public diagnostic 
laboratory service. 


UBERCULOSIS is probably the most serious of the re- 


cent afflictions of Greece for while it has been known since 
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the time of Hippocrates, its prevalence has not been serious 
until the housing and economic crises of the past decade. 
Impoverished, desperately crowded, ignorant people, engaged 
in industries in cities with almost starvation diets, will al- 
ways create an epidemic tuberculosis situation. As in New 
York City in 1865 and even down to 1880, the tuberculosis 
death-rate in Athens has in recent years touched 400 per 
100,000 of the population, and is quite certainly 300 or over 
now. Similar decimating rates prevail in Patras and Corfu, 
and rates as high as 544 are reported from some of the 
smaller Cyclades. In the rural regions, the rates are 150 or 
under where the conditions of grazing and grain-raising are 
good, and in some of the olive areas. 

There is no state anti-tuberculosis service and the two 
voluntary societies run a few small but well-managed 
dispensaries. The family case histories, social and medical, 
were found to be admirably complete and kept up to high 
standard. The usual patter of leaflets and chatter of lec- 
tures are religiously carried on by the conscientious T. B. 
association, but in the face of hunger, child labor, crowded 
shelter and unemployment they fail to carry conviction to 
the average family in Athens. Open-air camps, sun barracks 
at the seashore, sanatoria in the mountain pine ridges all do 
their share in healing and preventing, but the hospital of 
Our Savior (Sortiria) in Athens, for advanced cases, proved 
the futility. of such temporizing with the disease. Where 
600 beds were meant to be, 900 patients were lying and 
dying, some of them with no bath or change of sheets for 
three months, and no control over the comings and goings 
of patients who worked in shops by day and used the hospital 
as a flop-house at night. 


AVE to a lad tending his goats and sheep in a roadside 

pasture and he comes dashing across the thyme and 
heather with a handful of narcissus and daffodils, but as you 
glance over his tumble-off garments you note the lop-sided 
abdomen where the great “ague-cake,” or malarial spleen, 
deforms him. Even through his eager smile and courageous 
erectness of head and back you see the premature aging and 
chronic malnutrition of the long standing case of malaria. 

In Peloponesus or Macedonia, Epirus or Crete, one finds 
the disease abundantly. Some mountain villages are free, it 
is true, but among school children even by using the familiar 
spleen index and without microscopic searching you will find 
from 30 to 90 per cent of the children with marked malarial 
infection. Cause of poverty, thief of initiative and energy, 
blight of races and governments—malaria presents a chal- 
lenge of preventable disease on which the survival of Greece 
depends. Lack of money to buy quinine, want of leadership 
and organization, absence of sanitary experience or capacity 
for abatement, ignorance by the people and the government 
of the urgency of household control of mosquitoes—these are 
some of the major causes of the desperate plight of many a 
potentially wealthy prefecture and of the degeneration of 
splendid race stock. 

Then see the sturdy kite-flyer as he cocks his head 
and squints between his thick and discharging eyelids. 
Trachoma, of course, from the time of Egyptian migrations 
to the Peloponesus to the herding of Smyrna refugees a 
steadily increasing and widespread scourge, not yet a cause 
of exclusion through maritime quarantine and hardly even 
from school. Prevalent to the extent of from 5 to 10 per 
cent among all the school children. Antitrachoma clinics? 
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A few, and scattered, doing excellent work but meeting such 


a little fraction of the need. Don’t you hear the answer — 


ringing from the hills and temples? Public health nurses; 
education in personal cleanliness; systematic, not accidental, 
provision of diagnoses and treatment for school children. 


But there are only 30 trained nurses in Greece and at the — 
rate of their training it will be 300 years before there will be | 


enough to serve the 6,000,000 people. Hence the need of a 
sanitary aid or assistant health visitor. A highschool grad- 
uate with six months apprenticeship at a health center to 
learn what to transmit and how to carry the message of — 
doctor and nurse, of hospital and laboratory to the home 
and school. 

And leprosy, kala-azar echinococcus infection, Oriental 
sore, and many another type of infectious, communicable and 
parasitic disease abound in the hospitals and are met with 
casually on the street. How could you welcome for the many 
offices of the Orthodox Greek Church the robed priest I 
came upon in a village near Corinth, his face deeply fur- 


rowed and knobbed with abundant active lesions of leprosy? | 
Or could you rest satisfied without knowing the place of — 


residence, kind of work and physical condition of contacts 
of the seventy-five or hundred active cases of leprosy in 
Athens itself, under no administrative supervision and with- 


out medical control? Probably there are 1,000 lepers among — 


the Greeks, and a couple of hundred only on their barren 
exile, the rocky Spina Longa to the east of Crete. They are 
such bidable, gentle people, eager, intelligent, industrious, 


a 


patient, and uncomplaining, and yet they will not volun- ~ 


tarily enter the living death here offered to them. Some day 
there will be a sweet valley with gardens, orchards, and herds 
to which these afflicted will come willingly, live happily, risk 


no other lives and offer themselves for test of cure and pre- — 


vention of the disease as is the case today in our own colony in 
Porto Rico. Brutal neglect will never accomplish control of 
so long and insidious a disease as leprosy. 


OR syphilis and gonorrhea there is only the hard heel of 

the police and the prostitute reglementation of the time- 
dishonored French system—licensed slaves, theoretically pro- 
tected and protecting their patrons, but with a medical 
technique of control violating all reasonable laws of cleanli-_ 
ness and asepsis. The good women and the less Latin of 
the physicians of Athens are already fighting to abolish the 
police control of prostitution. But one will travel the world 
over to find a hospital and outpatient service more admir- 
ably conceived and technically carried to success than the 
endowed Syngros Hospital for skin and venereal diseases. It 
is the same everywhere, poor public direction and manage- 
ment, excellent individual philanthropy and private initiative. 


ABIES is rampant as one would suspect from the troupes 
of unmuzzled curs one sees about, but cared for with 
devotion. Alcoholism is increasing among the prosperous — 
farmers in the Macedonian tobacco belt. 
16 per cent increase in per capita consumption of distilled 
beverage alcohol in the past two years, and the men of Greece 
over sixteen years of age consume the equivalent of about 
twelve kilograms of 100-per-cent alcohol per capita per 
annum. Yet there is no brawling and little obvious intoxi- 
cation abroad. 
The maternal mortality rate of Greece is low, and appar- 
ently because of the small (Continued on page 308) 


There has been a _ 


The Schuchat Boys 


They Sit Still for a Minute 


HEN Horace Talmage Day went as counselor to the 

Henry Street Settlement camp in New York state last 
summer, he took with him his gift for portraiture to 
everybody’s satisfaction. He made some thirty sketches in 
his spare moments, and the Henry Street children were 
delighted to sit still and be drawn. The pastime activity of 
the young counselor of arts and crafts—and of a few other 
things, as is the way with camp assignments—received their 


constant supervision. Mr. Day has been studying for the 
last two years at the Art Students League of New York. 
He has lived most of his twenty years in China, where he 
was born, and, being the son of a missionary, comes naturally 
to an interest in human beings. Without knowing Goldie 
and Minnie and Moe personally, anyone who enjoys children 
would be able to testify that he gets into these simple water 
color sketches the quality of living youngsters—F. L. K. 
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ITNESS a police “lineup” of the future. A 
darkened room, a movie screen, the identi- 
fying witness or witnesses sitting tense. 
Upon the screen appears a figure. He walks 
to and fro, talks, disappears. Another fol- 
lows and still another. Suddenly the witness 
stirs. A gesture, a pucker of the lips, a peculiar accent in 

speech, a distinct slouch or hunch of the shoulders, and 
slowly in his mind grows the picture of his unwelcome 
visitor. The offender is recognized, his identity is revealed. 

Of this the witness is certain and the police have a definite 
clue upon which to work. 

A scene like this may follow the introduction of the 
movietone talking film into police and court proceedings. 


Movietone 
(Goes to Court 


By DAVID A. KROSNICK 


Z 
the actual circumstances under which a confession wa 
made. This is no doubt a decided improvement over th 
typewritten statement in use today, by whom writte 
or revised or under what conditions elicited, the jur 
cannot judge. All they have is the paper, followed by — 
signature. 

In another scene the defendant appears for questioning 
He has been in the army, he says. “Face the camera! 
some one calls out. He executes a perfect right turn, i 
itself probable evidence that he is telling the truth. 

Experiments such as these suggest the potential value o 
the talking film in criminal investigation and prosecutior 
However, the use of movietone as a means for the identif 
cation of criminal suspects would in itself be invaluabl 


Before a gathering of law- 
yers, police chiefs, judges 
and criminologists, the Fox 
Theater Corporation  re- 
cently exhibited a_ talkie 
film depicting the question- 
ing of an actual criminal 
suspect and his confession 
of guilt. Slowly and with 
little aid from his ques- 
tioner, he unfolded his 
story of the circumstances 
leading up to his act; how, 
in a sort of daze, he shot 
and murdered his sweet- 
heart, and then attempted 
immediately afterwards to 
commit suicide. His con- 
fession, his own voice 
asserts from the film, is 
given of his own free will 
without the pressure of any 
external force or coercion. 
His black eye is the result 
of the scuffle following the 
shooting as he tried to turn 
the gun upon himself. He 
bears no other marks which 
may have indicated the use 
of the third degree, and, he 
says, no treatment has been 
applied to convince him 
that it would be advisable 
for him to “talk.” 

Thus we have for pres- 
entation to a jury a vital 
bit of evidence portraying 


Away from the Third Degree 


Every step in the direction of more scientific 
and accurate methods of criminal identification is 
a step toward the elimination of the more crude 
and cruel types of establishing criminal identity, 
such as the third degree. Consequently, the de- 
velopment of the movietone method of preserving 
records of identity is of great importance. The 
value of it from the standpoint of accuracy is 
obvious. It is well known that we recall to memory 
the identity of a person by almost indefinable 
shades in voice, tone, and in bodily motions. These 
characteristics are often much more reliable than 
the stiff and stereotyped characteristics which are 
present in a photograph or the indefiniteness of 
description by words and measurements alone. 
Consequently, tt 1s quite evident that the movie- 
tone people have worked out, through the Phila- 
delphia Police Department, a development in 
police technique which is of great importance. 
Through the courtesy of the Fox Films people, 
I was privileged to study this method for some 
time before it was made public and I have asked 
Mr. Krosnick, one of my students, to describe the 
method. While there are certain legal questions 
which are going to require somewhat extensive 
research and possibly testing in the courts, it is my 
belief that this process is a revolutionary step in 
bringing criminal justice into harmony with 
modern science.—RAYMOND MOLEY, Professor of 

Public Law, Columbia University. 
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The Rogues’ Gallery, as” 
exists today, furnishes 1 
with very little: still-li 
full-face view, profile, — 
verbatim description. Th 
is at best a clumsy and it 
accurate means of identif 
cation, used for gener: 
leads rather than positiy 
proof. The growth of 

mustache or beard is enoug 
to render those photograpl 
practically useless. In mar 
states the use of finge 
prints is limited by leg 
entanglements. We _ hay 
here presented what mz 
be regarded as a thre 
dimensioned picture—po 
traying length, width ar 
breadth. The substitutic 
for these of a collection’ 
living representations wi 
be a distinct advance in tl 
technique for  establishir 
the identity of crimina 
furnishing what Profess 
Moley calls “a fourth ¢ 
mension” of identificatic 
which leaves no aspect 

the prisoner unrecorded. 

will be an incalculable a 
to any police organizati 
or prosecuting office a1 
may aid in abolishing sor 
of the questionable tact: 
of these officials which th 


| center. 
existence at the central bureau, it is easy to imagine the 


MOVIETONE GOES TO COURT 


now feel to be indispensable in establishing their cases and 
preserving semblances of efficiency. 

The possibilities of a Movietone Rogues’ Gallery are at 
the present time of special significance. There is a concerted 
attempt under way to establish a central bureau of informa- 
tion and records, to be supplemented with sub-branches in 
the larger cities, which in turn serve as collection centers for 
the smaller districts. We may expect then a veritable net- 
work of cooperative agencies covering the land, all leading 
up to the central office. At the same time, however, the 
flow of information can be directed outward, from the 
Presupposing a complete movietone library in 


possibilities for the use of films in a nation-wide hunt for 


any particular man. Small, indeed, is the town which has 


no moving picture apparatus. Through the distribution of 
the films as needed would be moulded an extremely strong 
organization for the discovery and apprehension of criminals, 
carrying to the smaller cities and towns the advantages and 
resources of the better equipped and more efficient police 
organizations. 

Aside from its value to the witness and the police, the 
movietone could serve as a_ broad- 
casting agency for arousing the interest 
of the general public. Few people take 
particular notice of a post office 
bulletin describing a “man wanted.” 
How many read carefully a newspaper 
description of a suspect? Leave those 
affairs to the police! But few would 
fail to be interested in a living adver- 
tisement of “I am wanted.” What 
man planning to commit a crime 
would not think seriously of his chances 
ef detection and escape when he may 
appear, walking and talking, before 
the eyes of thousands scattered 


throughout the country? To what extent these factors of 


public interest and crime prevention may develop cannot be 
forecast. However, their potential strength remains. 

It is not difficult to become enthusiastic over the uses to 
which the talking film may be put in connection with law 
enforcement. From the moment of identification to the con- 
clusion of the trial its aid may be enlisted. The testimony 
of witnesses unable to be present might be recorded, even 
the testimony of important witnesses during the trial. Or, 
as has been demonstrated, it may be called upon for the 
recording of confessions which, in this form, the jury would 
be more likely to consider seriously than a written statement 
upon which suspicion can easily be cast by a clever defense 


Lawyers, police, 
judges and 
criminologists 
recently wit- 
nessed on a 
movietone film a 
_confession by a 
young man who 
‘had murdered 
his sweetheart 
and confessed 
his crime  be- 
fore a talkie 
apparatus. 
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Illustrations on 
this and the 
page preceding 
are by the Foxs 
Hearst Corpo- 
ration. They 
show the man 
under arrest, the 
officers ques: 
tioning him, the 
lines giving a 
measure of his 
height, and 


fingerprinting. 


attorney. The pros and cons, the advantages and disad- 
vantages in these capacities may be questioned or argued at 
the present stage. 

The superiority of the walking and talking image over 
the cold, unchanging photograph as a means of identification 
is beyond dispute. It is in this role that the immediate value 
of the movietone asserts itself. Memory will more readily 
be stimulated by the impression of a peculiar gait or a voice 
intonation. The witness will be more 
positive in his statement of identifica- 
tion and this certainty is a strong 
weapon in the hands of police or prose- 
cutor as compared to the unconvincing 
uncertainty of the statements of many 
witnesses today. The effect of this upon 
the jury need scarcely be mentioned. 

Two legal difficulties may present 
themselves in a consideration of the . 
value and validity of movietone in 
criminal prosecution. First is the legal 
objection now encountered in the 
taking of fingerprints immediately 
upon arrest. It is merely an opinion 
that objections would not be as strong as is now the case. In 
fact, many criminals may consider it an honor and a privilege 
to be in the moving pictures with the possibility at some time 
of being presented on the same “bill” with John Barrymore, 
Jack Holt or Lon Chaney. 

The second difficulty is the admission of the talking film 
as evidence in trial. Due to the subject matter of the first 
presentation, comment on this question has been almost 
wholly confined to the question of the admission of con- 
fessions. On this point Edwin R. Keedy, professor of 
criminal law at the University of Pennsylvania, is reported 
by The Philadelphia Enquirer as expressing ‘‘no doubt that 
the ‘talkie’ made under the proper circumstances, is ad- 
missable under the rules of evidence in a criminal court.” 


It is perhaps one of the brightest sides 
of this much abused mechanistic age that 
science has been directed toward our crim- 
inal procedure. The movietone is but the 
latest of many electrical aids to the intellt- 
gent control of crime. Readers of the story 
of Chief Vollmer of Berkeley, now of the 
University of Chicago, (Survey Graphic, 
June, 1929) will remember the lie-detectors 


and flash signals that helped to make his men 
almost as well equipped as the criminals. | 


Blowing on the Flame} of Youth 


By MARY ROSS 


DILAPIDATED old house in the drab 

country beyond the rim of Chicago. Out- 

side, a circle of parked cars. Inside, the 

‘blare of radio, or phonograph, a haze of 

tobacco smoke, dingy rooms festooned with 

gaudy crépe paper and crowds of boys and 

girls in their teens or early twenties sitting at tables before 

dubious concoctions of gin or whiskey, or jamming the 
little dance floor in rhythm with the whining jazz. 

Such is the not very enticing picture that the Juvenile 
Protective Association of Chicago draws of most Cook County 
roadhouses. A few places have been built especially for road- 
houses, inviting or merely pretentious, with good food, first- 
class orchestras, reviews and cabaret entertainments. A few 
are left-overs of the saloon and back-room variety. But 
between these two extremes lie the majority: made-over 
houses and stores, badly ventilated and dimly lit, furnished 
with decrepit chairs and tables, and with decorations that 
range from the merely inane to the obscene. Yet unat- 
tractive as they might seem, especially by stark daylight, 
on Wednesday and week-end nights they are the magnets 
to which are drawn literally thousands of automobiles 
chugging out of the city in the late evening, and back again, 
uncertainly, hilariously, past midnight and on till dawn. 


N a report which the association has sent to the state's at- 
torney and the sheriff, to the board of county commissioners, 

and the local’ chief of the federal prohibition service, there 
is an account of visits to 171 roadhouses in 52 communities 
within a radius of some twenty-five miles of Chicago. 
Seventy-two of these places were licensed by the Cook 
County Board of Commissioners, the others by village offi- 
cials, and all are subject to the law-enforcement activities 
of the sheriff, the federal prohibition service and the state’s 
attorney. Many derogatory remarks have been made about 
roadhouses in general, but, as the Juvenile Protective Asso- 
ciation points out, there has been little of first-hand fact on 
which to base a real judgment. Hence experienced in- 
vestigators visited these places one by one, in a survey begun 
last May and continued till September. 

For the most part the patrons are the young—any- 
where from fifteen or sixteen up to the ancient levels of 
thirty-five, with the preponderance in the ’teens or very 
early twenties, despite the signs on the walls, “No Minors 
Allowed.” In one of the worst places, a hangout of 
gangsters and “syndicate men,” there was a crowd of a hun- 
dred or more people, 90 per cent of whom the investigator 
adjudged “extremely young,” the majority between seven- 
teen and twenty. 

Shuttered upstairs rooms were said to denote gambling 
paraphernalia, but if gambling games or the famous “slot 
machines” are being operated, there was no evidence of it 
during the present survey. There were many references by 
proprietors to the effective efforts of the new state’s attorney, 
John A. Swanson, to do away with this particular form of 
entertainment. The “gambling syndicates” (of syndicates 


in general, more anon) were said to be “waiting for word 
from their protectors” before opening the places for business. — 
“See what he did to the dog races.” one proprietor com- 
mented. ‘We were afraid the right people couldn’t be 
reached and we were not going to take a chance of having 
the whole place shut down.” 

The state’s attorney’s office also was said to be “tough 
on the woman end of it,” and professional or semi-pro- 
fessional prostitutes were found in only fourteen of the 
resorts investigated. One place was operated as an out-and- 
out brothel. Others had prostitutes occasionally, or on call, 
or referred their customers to the waitresses. Thirty-two places — 
were found to have private dining-rooms or bedrooms avail- 
able for immoral purposes. The investigators got the impres- 
sion that more had had them before Mr. Swanson took office. 
As one man said, “We used to have rooms until we got the 
new state’s attorney; he raised hell all over the county.” 


HE main activities of practically all of the roadhouses 
seemed to be dancing and drinking. The dancing was 
totally unsupervised, “in some places slightly indecent, in 
others thoroughly immoral.” The freedom with which 
alcoholic beverages flowed occasioned a kind of dancing, the 
report declares, which “would never be tolerated in the 
public ball-rooms of Chicago.” One waiter confided to the 
investigator that if he told his wife or mother what went 
on at the place where he worked, they would make him quit. 
Due to liquor, too, an evening in a roadhouse may provide 
quite disconcerting entertainment in the form of a fight, or 
even murder. At one brawl in a barroom a woman was 
knocked to the floor with a chair. In another, crowded with 
drunken persons, the chief of police of a nearby community 
was shot and killed by an officer summoned to subdue him 
because of his boisterous conduct. Even bombings are of 
not infrequent occurrence, and in these as well as the 
drunken brawls the casual bystander may be involved with- 
out any provocation on his own part. 


ROBABLY the greatest general hazard to be charged 
P up to the account of the roadhouses is the state of the 
highways late at night when the cars turn cityward after 
an evening’s jaunt. One keeper of a place which did not - 
sell liquor told of a girl of eighteen who had driven up the 
night before, already so drunk that she could not stand 
when she got out of the car, and still demanding whiskey. 
“T don’t know how the boys ever drive,” another declared, 
“they can’t walk.” Or, as a car drew out, “That guy will 
either kill somebody or get killed on the roads tonight.” 
At 3:15 A. M. the investigators found two boys sitting on the 
running board of their car so drunk they could not stand; 
their girl-friends, they said, had “passed out” inside the house. 

When it came to the liquor itself, it seemed to be a ques- 
tion of whiskey, gin, wine or what you will. In 142 of 
171 resorts visited, apparently alcoholic drinks could be 
purchased. In most of these, as in some of the more 
pretentious places which sold only “set-ups” to mix with 


as Be 
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| the contents of patrons’ hip flasks, intoxicated persons were 
seen repeatedly. It was said that customarily very small 


amounts of liquor were kept inside the place, which explains 


‘the fact that after a raid of a resort notorious for the 
numbers of its intoxicated patrons, the officers report finding 
) only a pint of whiskey. One proprietor said: 

Of course all the joints sell the real stuff, what the hell do 
they care in the villages as long as they get the license fee? 
{for the premises]. You got to sell the stuff if you want to 
| make a go of it these days. The Jones law kind of hurt things 
but it don’t bother us so much because a man who is in this 
wacket knows pretty well how to take care of himself. The 
prohibition question is a joke. 

__ To a woman who runs a roadhouse licensed by the Cook 
County Board of Commissioners the investigator remarked, 
“You surely sell it openly.” 

_ She replied, “Seven years the feds have been trying to 
get us and they ain’t succeeded yet. That’s a good record?” 

“You must stand in,” the investigator suggested. 

“It looks that way, don’t it?” 

The representatives of the Juvenile Protective Associa- 
tion did not have any liquor bought or seen at the road- 
houses analyzed but based reports and conclusions as to 
liquor on what was offered by the bartenders, the drinks 
ordered by the patrons and sold to them, what they them- 
selves saw and tasted, what was told by proprietors, waiters 
and patrons, and the effect of the liquor consumed on the 
place. One proprietor said that he paid $56 a barrel for 
beer and $125 a case for whiskey and netted a substantial 
profit on his re-sale. The wholesale prices that he paid, he 
said, were set by the “syndicate”; he might get it cheaper 
elsewhere, but he had to buy from the syndicate. 


SYNDICATE, in Cook County roadhouse parlance, 
is a closely organized and powerful group of beer and 
liquor barons backed by various politicians who have divided 
and allotted the territory among them, control the sale of 
fiquor and beer, dictate prices, and see to it that the road- 
houses buy only of them. If they should try to buy elsewhere, 
several proprietors explained, they might expect to be blown 
up or “taken for a ride.” ‘The syndicates are also declared 
to be the purveyors of a real degree of protection according 
to the circumstances of each particular case in which they 
become involved. A portion of the profits of the resort may 
be exacted to pay for protection. One syndicate is supposed 
to supply the district to the north, another the west, and 
still another the south. In respect to the alleged protection 
which the syndicates are said to enjoy, one informant declared : 
If the syndicates were not protected the authorities could 
fall in on the breweries and stills where booze and beer are 
made and knock them off in a hurry. Do you ever read of 
any agents out this way knocking off a load of beer or booze 
that is being delivered? You bet your life you didn’t. They 
fall in on some small joint and come away with a bottle. That 
helps make things look good. They are powerful. They have 
got more drag and power than anyone realizes. They have got 
the biggest man tied up with them, not so much on the woman 
end [prostitution], but the booze racket is the big thing. Every- 
body who is on the “copper game” [law enforcement] knows 
where the stuff comes from, where it is made, and how it is 
delivered. Some little fellow has to take the rap and that is 
only done to show that the “coppers” are doing something. 
The attitude of the proprietors seemed to be that they did 
not fear the county police and were little concerned with the 
activities of the federal authorities. 
“We get a raid now and then,” one declared, “but it’s to 
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Where Liquor Rules the Roadhouse 


From the first extensive survey of roadhouses to be made 
in this country by qualified investigators, just completed and 
placed before the law enforcement agencies of Cook County, 
the Juvenile Protective Association of Chicago concludes: 


With the automobile, its increasing popularity and good 
roads, the so-called roadhouses will be more and more in 
demand. If legitimately conducted they might provide 
most attractive and safe recreation, but the vast majority 
as operated in Cook County at the present time, consti- 
tute a decided menace, offering untold temptations to 
young people and not only moral but physical hazards. 


The drunkenness encountered during this survey was 


appalling; so much, that driving along the highways, 
particularly late on Saturday nights and early Sunday 


mornings, is exceedingly dangerous. ... Liquor is un- 
doubtedly the greatest contributing factor to conditions 
which involve crime, demoralization, immorality, bomb- 
ings, murders, racketeering, prostitution. 

Our present methods of law enforcement—that is, 
raiding and fining a few roadhouses—do not materially 
change the situation. The responsibility rests on the 
United States prohibition service, the state’s attorney’s 
office, the sheriff of Cook County, the president of the 
Cook County Board of Commissioners, the village offi- 
cials, and the citizens of this county. It would seem that 
we could not longer afford to ignore these conditions. 


be expected in this business. The worst we draw is a hundred- 
dollar fine; the main thing is to keep the joint open.” 

In one barroom the investigators saw three Cook County, 
uniformed, motorcycle policemen. ‘They were shaking dice 
and ordering one drink of whiskey after another. Their 
talk was lewd and vulgar. Someone said, ‘When these 


‘cops’ come in here to get a drink they talk louder and 


raise more hell than anyone else.” 

Another evening two Cook County policemen told the 
investigators how to’ get to a resort and in reply to the 
question, “You ain’t going to raid the place after we get 
in, are you?” one said, “No, there’s not a chance of that.” 
They themselves came in later to get a drink. 

The roadhouse proprietors seemed to be much more con- 
cerned about the activities of the state’s attorney’s office, 
but more in regard to gambling and prostitution than liquor. 
One of them said, “The new state’s attorney is putting 
everything on the bum. It is tough going but we stand 
in well; all the ‘cops’ are my friends.” 


FTER a preliminary investigation in May, the Juvenile 

Protective Association sent a report of its findings 

to the four law-enforcing authorities—to whom the present 

second report is addressed. During the interim from May 

till October action was taken on 31 of the 171 places in- 
vestigated : 


One roadhouse license was revoked by the Cook County 
Board of Commissioners; 

The sheriff’s office reported arrests in twelve and no viola- 
tions in seven; 

The state’s attorney’s office reported that fines had been im- 
posed on fourteen of those investigated. In each of these cases, 
upon recommendation of the state’s attorney’s office, the charge 
was changed from section 3 of the Illinois Prohibition Act to 
section 55, which is disorderly conduct; 

The federal prohibition service reported action taken on eight, 
with most of these cases still pending. (Continued on page 308) 
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The Pact of Paris 


Preamble to an 
International Decalogue 


By FLORENCE E. ALLEN 


HE noise of history,” says 
Victor Hugo, “‘has been 
made by wooden sabots 
going up and silken slip- 
pers coming down the 
stairway of time.” No 
line could recognize more succinctly that 
the movement of history is under the 
cyclic law of rise and fall inherent in 
nature, for not only have classes and 
dynasties passed each other going up and 
down the stairway of time, but nations, 
races and empires have made “their exits 


and their entrances” in silken slipper and wooden sabot. 


And their passing has made “the noise of history,”—the drum 
and trumpet, the crash of thrones, the clack and clatter of 
their passing on the stairway have drowned out the music of 
the spheres. The struggle of the day has tended to obscure 
the really significant event of the period. The British Maga- 
zine for 1776 discussed a royal marriage as the important 
event of the year and dismissed the Boston Tea Party with 
two lines of ridicule. Not until man can rise with the flight 
of the eagle and attain the perspective of the mountain top 
instead of the level of the worm’s eye will he rise above the 
noise of history, catch the rhythm of the spheres and see 
events with a more nearly true evaluation. — 

A treaty, greeted by law journals, editorial writers and 
statesmen as a mere scrap of paper, unenforceable, a sham, 
a blind for dark schemes, now promises to become one of the 
great international documents. During the memorable con- 
versations between the prime minister of Great Britain and 
the president of the United States, the multilateral treaty 
for the renunciation of war became the meeting ground, the 
approach to international understanding, such as had not 
hitherto existed between any two great countries. It has 
been difficult for the student of international affairs to take 
his nose out of the law books and to recognize the possible 
place of a pact like the Paris Treaty. Its genesis was not 
regular; its power was not foreseen. “The London Times of 
October 9 said: 


The conversations at Washington have moved on,. it seems, 
from the mathematics of parity, ‘category by category, to the 
broader plane of the Kellogg Pact. 


Courtesy Galleries of Wildenstein & Co., Inc., New York 


Side panels in the triptych of peace. Left panel: Charity, Hope and Faith; 
right: Wisdom, Justice, Temperance and Power 


It is no longer even logical to wax contentious over the status 
and rights of a neutral or belligerent when the past has regis- 
tered a common renunciation of a resort to war. In this sense, 
in the realm of maritime law, the pact has worked a revolution, 
and it is now for the civilized world and for the two leading 
maritime powers first of all, to investigate and discover its full 
meaning. 

Disarmament had hung dark across the horizon for years, 
tantalizing statesmen, refusing to die as an issue, creating 
only trouble each time it was approached for solution. Now 
that the multilateral treaty is enacted, disarmament takes on 
actual potentiality, and the peoples send their representatives 
to Geneva this very month to effect some measure of dis- 
armament. Why, indeed, should nations arm to the teeth 
when they have covenanted to seek the solution of every con- 
troversy of whatever nature or of whatever origin only by 
pacific means? 

The Pact of Paris will be found to have a power. which 
makes it distinct from the old-fashioned treaty which was 
hatched in the darkness of foreign relations’ offices. It prom- 
ises to gather about it the atmosphere which has been taken 
on by Magna Charta and the Declaration of Independence. 
It was not merely the work of statesmen, filed in secret 
archives, known only to rulers and diplomats, to be an- 
nounced “after the event” to the confusion of the very peo- 
ple involved. It is a people’s treaty and may truly be called 
the Vox Populi, an open covenant, openly arrived at. 

What then was the achievement of the Pact of Paris? Its 
provisions are as follows: 

Art. I. The high contracting parties solemnly declare in the 
names of their respective peoples that they condemn recourse 
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war for the solution of international controversies and re- 
ince 1t as an instrument of national policy in their relations 
h one another. 


Art. II. The high contracting parties agree that the settle- 
nt Or solution of all disputes or conflicts of whatever nature 
ei whatever origin they may be, which may arise among them, 
ii never be sought except by pacific means. 

Are these provisions nugatory and valueless? 

The multilateral treaty enacts new law for each of the 
matory powers. It cuts away the right which nations 
ve hitherto had under international law to resort to war 
any cause. 

What is war? War is “a contest between nations or 
tes, carried on by force, whether for defense, for reveng- 
; insults and redressing wrongs, for the extension of com- 
rce, for the acquisition of territory, for obtaining and es- 
lishing the superiority and dominion of one over the other, 
for any other purpose.” The definition from Webster 
sperly emphasizes the almost complete lack of limitation in 
1eral international law of the purposes for which and cir- 
mstances under which war might rightfully be undertaken, 
til just prior to the World War. The Hague Convention 
1907, with its prohibition of the employment of force for 
> recovery of contract debts, the Bryan treaties providing 
- investigation of disputes not actually submitted to arbi- 
ition, and further providing that the parties involved agree 
t to declare war during such investigation, and the Cove- 
nt of the League of Nations, imposed certain deterrents 
on the making of war but recognized, in final analysis, the 
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ancient right of the sovereign to resort to war. The Locarno 
Treaties were the first international covenants in which re- 
sort to war was renounced. They were limited, however, to 
Germany and Belgium, and Germany and France. Prior to 
the enactment of these covenants and agreements, which were 
thus limited in their scope, international law had recognized 
all international wars as being legal and sanctioned. 

Up to our era, that part of international law which dealt 
with the subject of war was devoted mainly to the so-called 
“laws of war” and for the most part ignored the treatment 
of subjects necessary to be dealt with in the establishment of 
peace. The development of the laws of war, prior to the 
World War, as described by John Bassett Moore, had been 
in the direction of establishing and extending the observance 
of the distinction between combatants and non-combatants; 
the protection against destruction of property not militarily 
used or in immediate likelihood of being used; the abolition 
of the confiscation of private property, except so far as for 
special reasons it was still permitted at sea, and the definite 
assurance as to the states not party to the conflict of the 
right to continue their commerce with one another and sub- 
ject to prescribed limitations also with the warring powers. 

In other words, prior to the World War, the important 
rules of international war were about war, but not against 
war. ‘There were explicit rules embodied in treaties as to 
how war should be made, but there were, except for the rule 
as to contract chats, no rules forbidding resort to war. Such 
a code of the so-called law of war was Lieber’s Code for the 
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Practice of Armies in the Field, adopted by the Union Army 
during the Civil War. The Hague Conference of 1927 
amplified the rules of “humane warfare” and gave them 
recognition among the civilized nations. However, the 
Hague Conference specifically recognized the right of kill- 
ing and injuring the enemy but said in effect that that right 
was not unlimited. ‘This treaty prohibited the employment 
of poison or of poisoned arms, the killing or wounding of 
an enemy who had laid down arms, the declaration that no 
quarter should be given, the employment of enormous pro- 
jectiles, or material of a nature to cause superfluous injury, 
the attack or bombardment of towns, villages, habitations or 
buildings which were not defended. It also directed that in 
sieges or bombardments all necessary steps should be taken 
to spare as far as possible buildings devoted to religion, art, 
science, charity, historical monuments and hospitals. 


HE development of the airplane and the use of poison 

gas modified the possible application of these rules. In 
an air raid, how can a bomber avoid superfluous injury? If 
the Cleveland Clinic disaster demonstrated any one thing, 
it proved that when poison gas is used in air raids, non- 
combatants who are present in the area affected cannot pos- 
sibly be saved. 

These rules had their value. However, the rule which 
says how you shall kill in war recognizes the right to kill in 
war. What the peoples now begin, in the multilateral treaty, 
is the enactment of law which forbids to kill in war. 

The effect of the rules of the so-called ‘humane warfare” 
was that killing was sanctioned if done neatly with a smooth 
bullet and not with a dumdum bullet. These rules made it 
proper to kill certain people in war but not to kill certain 
other people in war,—just as if the legislature of the State 
of Ohio should enact a law that the killing of blue-eyed peo- 
ple was murder, but that the killing of red-haired people was 
legitimate! Or as if the legislature were to enact a law 
that if I kill a man neatly, so that he suffers little pain and 
no blood flows, it is proper and not illegal; but that if I cut 
his throat from ear to ear, that is murder, because it is highly 
painful and unesthetic. Now the underlying principle of all 
these rules was the legitimacy of the right of the sovereign 
to make war, as Webster says, “for any purpose,” or as 
George Grafton Wilson, professor of international law in 
Harvard University, states in his Handbook of International 
Law, “to obtain the end of the state.” 

In addition to failing to grapple with the existence of the 
war system, the international law expressly recognized the 
sovereign right of nations to make war for any purpose. Let 
us examine the statements of the recognized text-writers on 
international law upon this subject. 


F a student were studying the rules of international law 
upon any subject, among other authorities he would study 
Hall, Lawrence, Phillimore, George Grafton Wilson. These 
text-writers give the law as it exists, not only with regard 
to consuls, ambassadors, diplomatic immunity, extraterritori- 
ality and kindred subjects, but also with regard to war. 
Hall, whose masterly work has just been quoted and re- 
lied upon by the United States Supreme Court in one of its 
decisions, says international law “recognizes war as a per- 
mitted mode of giving effect to its decisions.” He also states 
that international law has: 


no alternative but to accept war, independently of the justice of 
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its origin, as a relation which parties to it may set up if the 
choose. Lawrence, in discussing offensive and defensive 1 
says, “But these are moral questions and international law | 
not pronounce upon them. To it war is a fact that alters 
a variety of ways the legal relations of all the parties cc 
cerned. It therefore tells us how the condition of belliger 
is created, and what are the rights and obligations of belliger 
towards each other and towards neutrals. But it does not pr 
nounce upon the moral questions that occupy such a large sp; 
in the writings of the earlier publicists. ... Such matters | 
these are supremely important; but they belong to morality a 
theology, and are as much out of place in a treatise on inte 
national law as would be a discussion on the ethics of marriag) 
in a book on the law of personal status. a 


Phillimore points out that the redress for the infringe 
ment of right in international law becomes of necessity ; 
appeal to arms, for “war is the terrible litigation of states 
Phillimore speaks of the “terrible code of war.” He say 
that “the necessity of war and the loss related to it are 
consequence of the depraved nature of societies, just as thi 
necessity of the criminal law of a society is a consequence 0 
the depraved nature of the individual.” Wilson says th 
“war implies the right of the parties legally to exercise for 
against one another,” and points out that from the politic 
point of view, “the object is to obtain the end of the stat 
from the military point of view, the object is to secure thi 
submission of the enemy.” a 

These quotations from such authorities throw into shar 
light the legality of the war system prior to the World Wa 
The right to make war for any purpose has been since t 
upgrowth of nations the prerogative of the sovereign eithe 
expressly admitted or tacitly recognized by every writer ot 
international law as it actually exists. 


HEN Lawrence says that international law does no 

pronounce upon moral questions, he points out 
vast gap between the law applicable to nations prior to t 
World War and the law applicable to individuals. Thes ab 
stantive law of individual life is bottomed on ethical prin 
ciple. Society bans individual killing because it is wrong t 
kill. The time will come when the nations will ban the act 
which are wrong between the national groups. The fir: 
recorded declaration of social principle between individua 
was, .““Thou shalt not kill.” The greatest unequivocal dec 
laration of social principle heretofore made between th 
nations was made in the multilateral treaty. Reduced to it 
simplest elements, it declares, ““Thou shalt not war.” 


When Lawrence says that moral questions are as muc 
out of place in a treatise on international law as would b 
a discussion on the ethics of marriage in a book on the lat 
of personal status, he necessarily limits the law of nations s 
far as war is concerned to a law of status. He fails to tak 
into account the fact that the law of individual rights doe 
deal with ethical questions arising from marriage. Properl 
rights and even penal sentences are based upon the legal cor 
ception of ethical responsibility created by marriage. Th 
law of persons deals with the obligations of husband an 
wife to each other and of each to the child. Moreover, th 
law does not allow marriage under any and all circumstance 
The law of personal status may not concern itself with th 
ethics of marriage, but the law of domestic relations doe 
The law of status arising out of war obviously does not it 
volve the ethics of war. But now that the powers whic 
signed the multilateral treaty have declared that internation: 
law shall concern itself with the (Continued on page 302 
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PIUM—end of Chapter One. ‘A new deal, not 
so much with a new pack as in a different kind 
of game. And there will be some new players 
—enough perhaps to keep the hands above the 
table some of the time and to watch the 
fellows with fecund sleeves. 

would be difficult to exaggerate the importance of what 
nappened. It is almost unbelievable; introducing something 
a hope that perhaps within a measurable period, even 
in the lifetime of some of those who have been fighting the 
am Devil with grim but usually despairing determination, 
sthing substantial may be accomplished to check the flood 
sotleg narcotics increasingly swamping the world. 

iddenly, with little to presage its coming, even to those 
: intimately informed, there took place one of those swift 
atenations that waymark history. Something like what 
ens in chemistry when a nearly-saturated solution starts 
rallizing all of a sudden upon the dropping in of a crumb 
ust the right thing. In the twinkling of an eye it was 
—that crucial thing which has been fought for by those 
understood the nature of the problem, against all the forces 
tell and greed and stupidity working 
h and nail. The war isn’t over—not by 
giul—it is only just begun; but at last 
enly tactics which by any possibility 
2 win it have been internationally 
ed upon. The long, heart-breaking re- 
: and confusion of council have definitely 
sed; the army is facing the other way. 
._ what is almost as important, the 
mand has been taken from the hands 
have been puttering and boggling with 
desperate business and will now be 
ed on with something like unity and 
ligence. 


HE Assembly of the League of Nations, 
almost in its closing hour, unanimously 
ted the policy of limitation of manu- 
we of narcotics, and instructed the 
m Advisory Committee to prepare 
; for such limitation. A grim joke that, 
e shall see. To be sure, this policy has 
lip-service, so far as words go, ever 

1912, in the Hague Convention of 
h most of the nations are signatories, 
in the Geneva Convention of 1925. It 
r has been complied with, and the 
Jorn opposition to it on the part of the 
ifacturing countries has had its effective 
in precisely the place where the world- 
-s, so far as any might be said to exist, 
their focus and fulcrum; namely, in the 
said Opium Advisory Committee. Be- 
. that committee was substantially con- 
2d by the manufacturing countries; or, 
r, by the drug-manufacturers of those 


tries, this policy of limitation was not . . and 
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He wears white spats and smiles 


ORS" DOOR WANS 


Who Killed Cock-Robin? 


By JOHN PALMER GAVIT 


merely ignored; it was stamped upon and more or less openly 
repudiated, every time it lifted its head. That committee was 
the custodian of the trust imposed upon the League of Nations 
to deal with this world problem. It arrogated to itself—largely 
by default due to the bewildered ignorance of most of the world 
on the subject—the powers of “GHQ” in the warfare, if one 
may apply that word to its doings. That committee did as it 
pleased, and what it pleased to do was the next thing to 
nothing. Its one substantial accomplishment has been to devise 
the system of export- and import-certificates, or licenses, for 
international transport of narcotics. This added a more or less 
futile nuisance to the legitimate trade, produced a display of 
statistics, and helped to disclose the existence of the prodigious 
illicit traffic. As a deterrent to that traffic it was about as 
effective as an old weather report would be to the operations 
of a man-eating shark. 

It is a commonplace formula of the customs service every~ 
where that seizures of smuggled goods do not exceed 10 per 
cent of the total smuggled. Owing to the small bulk of 
narcotic drugs, relative to their potency and money value, 
seizures do not reach a fraction of 10 per cent. Bootleg drugs 
pour. over the national borders everywhere 
like blowing dust. Yet at meeting after 
meeting of the Advisory Committee, hours 
upon hours have been spent in owlish 
worrying over the statistics and particulars 
of seizures, sometimes very large in actual 
amounts but »infinitesimal in comparison 
with the total flow. Much of this worrying 
was done in solemn secrecy, so that there 
would be no disclosure, for instance, of 
names of smugglers, and other details well 
enough known to anybody who wanted to 
know! In point of fact, none of the com- 
mittee’s doings was secret; its “private 
seances” leaked gossip like an afternoon tea. 
Not to mention the fact that some of its 
members were hand-in-glove with the very 
manufacturers who produced the stuff. 
Watching these proceedings, one got the 
picture of a lot of children, trying to catch 
a million fleas with teaspoons. 

HE turn came when Italy demanded 
Cae got a place on the committee in the 
person of Senor ‘Cavazzoni, personal repre- 
sentative of Mussolini, and began to ask 
questions and declare uncompromisingly for 
limitation. At first he was snubbed, all but 
insulted; but he kept his temper and “dug 
in.” Then came Spain, likewise a con- 
suming or victim country. And others. The 
close communion of the drug-interests was 
shaken, then cracked. Now it is smashed 
beyond mending. Upon the recommendation 
of the Fifth Commission, the Assembly 
ordered the enlargement of the Opium 
Advisory Committee “in order to insure 
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more effective representation on that committee of the non- 
manufacturing countries.” The Old Guard never surrenders, 
but it dies. Dead as Queen Anne. 

government of <a United States, in March, 1928, communi- 
cated through the Netherlands government, “as of possible 
interest to the other parties to the Hague Convention of 1912,” 

a “Scheme of Stipulated Supply.” The gist of the scheme is that 
each government shall notify in advance for a determined period 
its requirements [of narcotic drugs]... stating from which 
country it will purchase its requirements for medical and scientific 
purposes. 

In the report of the Fifth Committee to the Assembly, it is 
naively remarked that “the majority of the Opium Advisory 
Committee, while agreeing that the idea of a limitation of the 
manufacture of narcotic drugs by the means set forth in the 
scheme was ingenious ... did not think it advisable to take any 
action with regard to the scheme.” 

“Did not think it advisable!” Mildly put. The fact is that 
certain members of the committee fairly foamed at the mouth 
with rage. They knew well enough where the “scheme” came 
from. Sir John Campbell, representative of India, declared that 
it was “no more American” than he was; that the author of it 
ought to be punished. Sir Malcolm Delevingne, the British 
member, associated himself with those sentiments. Mr. Van 
Wettum, the Dutch member, too full for utterance, showed 
more than his usual symptoms of imminent explosion. 

And now they have it in their laps again. But the next time 
it comes up, there will be new and unmanageable members of 
the committee. And meanwhile the “Scheme of Stipulated 
Supply” is gaining adherents in many quarters; for those who 
have no pocket-interest in the drug business—and even for some 
who have, but who realize that the old bad days of unrestricted 
manufacture are coming to an end—are beginning to see that 
this may be the only method likely to control production and at 
the same time conserve for the present trade a highly profitable 
business. The only alternative is “rationing;” that is, by agree- 
ment apportioning legitimate production among the manufac- 
turing countries. There are many objections to that. For one 
thing, the non-manufacturinge consuming countries never could 
be sure that a “rationed” manufacturing country, or all of 
them together, would produce enough to go round. And in 
general, the conflicting interests of the manufacturing countries 
would not be served alike by any system of rationing. This is 
one reason why that plan never has had serious consideration. 
Probably it never will have serious consideration now. As 
these lines are written word comes that Italy and Spain have 
formally declared for the “American” scheme of stipulated 
supply, and have requested the Secretariat of the League of 
Nations to inform the United States government of their 
acceptance. Spain, Venezuela, Costa Rica and other consuming 
countries already have declared their adherence to it. The 
scheme has captured the center of the stage and the spotlight, 
and will retain both. That will be seen to. 


UT why the hysterical anger in the Advisory Committee, 

and the talk of “punishing” the author of the “SSS,” as it 
is coming to be called? Simple enough, when you know—it is 
no longer any secret—that the scheme originated, not with the 
American, Mr. Crane, who only transmitted it, but in the brain 
and out of the immense, almost lifelong and devoted experience 
of A. E. Blanco, now head of the Anti-Opium Information 
Bureau of Geneva. For more than ten years Mr. Blanco was 
head of the Opium Section in the Secretariat of the League of 
Nations. And all that time he was a burr under the saddles 
of the Opium Advisory Committee. Increasingly they discovered 
that he was not only sleepless on his job, but most extra- 
ordinarily intelligent and well-informed. Not to be fooled. 
He never missed a trick. The “Scheme of Stipulated Supply” 
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was submitted at least two years ago by him to his sup 
in the secretariat; but it never got anywhere. Very likely nm 
body ever read it. While he was in the employ of the leag 
those whose slumbers he disturbed, those whose fixed ideas ] 
criticized, those whose national commercial interests he seem 
to threaten, were able in one way and another to thwart ar 
suppress his activities. Several attempts—I do not pretend 
know how motivated—were made to get him out of the Opitz 
Section. They failed. He kept his temper, and his nose to : 
grindstone. a 

In August, 1928, he resigned, and forthwith opened his Ai 
Opium Information Bureau, under the very eaves of th 
Secretariat. Footloose, and beholden now to nobody, he broug 
to the fighting-front all of his artillery. In season and out 
season he has pounded away, using all available resources. © 
him more than to anyone else, more than to all of the anyon 
elses put together, is due the thing that happened in the 
Assembly. Into the hands of everyone who could make use 
it, he put information; correspondence flowed from his han 
in all directions. He saw that the newspaper men understo 
what was going on. Publicity was his weapon. He let i 
the light. : . 


IND of a “Shearer,” perhaps you will say. Why, y 
but with this difference: that no commercial interes 

served by his activities, to which he gives his nights and 
with a crusader’s zeal. And his money, too. Wait—comme 
interest, yes. For example, Egypt’s cotton crop would be la 
if narcotics hadn’t crept in terribly among the fellaheen. 
the world would be richer for the services of addicts 
besotted with dope. 

Four years ago, I myself wrote a book about this subject 
I have heard gossip in Geneva to the effect that Blanco wre 
that book over my signature. I welcome this chance to say { 
hope it isn’t really necessary) that he did not. Perhaps, indee 
he couldn’t. But he could, and did, nag and inspire me to do 
furnished me with a large part of the information for it, a 
checked up facts and figures with the result that nobody e 
has challenged one of them. 

Blanco abruptly surrendered a job in the Chinese Maritim 
Customs Service, with seniority, pension, etc., gained by twen 
six -years’ uninterrupted service, because he thought a 
could fight “opium” better in the Secretariat of the a 
Nations. His experience in China gave him his merciless hatre 
of the Dope Devil and all his works. In like manner he ga av 
up his job with the league—again sacrificing seniority, insuran 
benefits, and the like—cutting loose all shackles, ee 
could fight better. He wears white spats the year round, an 
is immaculate as Beau Brummel; but he is a fighter a outranc 
and wouldn’t know how to quit or recognize the state of bein 
licked. He is a gentleman in the finest sense of that abuse 
expression; holds no grudges, and cooperates with the Leagu 
Secretariat just as if it had not for ten years cramped his style. _ 

He is a Spanish subject; his father was a Spaniard, his mothe 
English. He is fluent in Spanish, of course, and in Frenck 
chatters vernacular Chinese, and talks American as if born i 
Chicago. In those intervals, few and far between, when 
isn’t thinking up some new line of attack upon The Enem 
he thinks about fine old glassware, concerning which he is’ 
connoisseur; Or, quite as likely, what and where it would | 
fun to eat. He is about the best human company I know; : 
full of fun as an egg is full of meat. The picture herewith 
a chance snapshot that I took last summer when we went dow 
together to Gavet in the Dauphiné to see if the rumored “hor 
of my ancestors” was real. He was quite as much excited as 
about the adventure. 

This is the man who turned the trick. Nothing can undo 
now. If Blanco were to drop in his tracks tomorrow, he h: 


“dealt the dirty old Opium Devil a blow under the fifth ri 


from which it never can recover. 
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BOOK-REVIEWING 


By Hendrik Willem VanLoon 


“I read the book at one sitting’ 
“His story fairly made my hair curl” 
“He has done it again” 


_ “The book fairly took my breath away” 
. “A magnificent piece of constructive thinking’ 


’ 
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Edited by LEON WHIPPLE 


Slave Literature 


THE DANCE OF THE MACHINES, by Edward J. O’Brien. Macaulay. 
274 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


HE cowardly machines had better beware! Men 
are ripe for a servile rebellion. Some day we 
slaves of the machine, lead by Stuart Chase and 
Signor Borsodi and James Truslow Adams, are 
going to stage a massacre that will make St. 
Bartholomew’s Eve look like a thé dansant. We 

shall demolish our steel cupolas and punch-presses and traffic 
towers and tractors... our refrigerators, watches, fountain- 
pens and stethoscopes, and beating our ploughshares into chains 
for Henry Ford and Thomas Edison, become free, free, FREE! 
I in person shall disembowel this typewriter that strangles me 
with its serpent ribbon. Then, Halleluiah, at that precise 
“moment the new Renaissance will begin. Manners will im- 
prove, morals be restored, culture become spacious, and art 
glorious. Ho-Hum.... 

Now machines are dangerous, benumbing, and spawn ugliness 
and nerves, but I hate this human vice of forever hunting a 
whipping-post, a scapegoat, and an alibi. There are good and 
bad machines, like men. I shall miss Stravinsky over the radio 
from the Philadelphia Orchestra; and the lights along Riverside 
Drive while we curse the Dyckman Street ferry; and that odd 
comfort I get when the x-ray reveals my appendix is still safe 
and sane. The machines need some advocatus diaboli who might 
say: “The trouble is with our human engineers. Greed, Lazi- 
ness, and Vanity are not safe drivers. Our crime is that we 
give your faults a magnitude and multiplication they never had 
before. Give Greed giant power, Laziness new slaves, Vanity 
new mirrors—and what do you expect?” 

This angry preface is not to disprove Edward J. O’Brien’s 
thesis that the machine temper of our age has ruined the short 
story, which he regards as the characteristic American form of 
popular literature. I sadly agree with much that he says, espe- 
cially as it applies to the editors, authors, advertisers, and 
readers of large circulation magazines. But I question whether 
the short story was ever the significant art form he postulates. 
And I wonder how he reconciles this universal indictment of 
machine civilization with what seems to me the recent manifest 
progress in the writing of novels and plays, history and 
biography. But, noting certain exceptions, I welcome a book 
as serious and sincere as this: one rich in speculation and 
wholesome chastisement. 

One listens to O’Brien because he knows. He has “been 
sweeping American literary crossings” for sixteen years at the 
useful but thankless job of reading several hundred periodicals 
to appraise the annual short story crop. His year-books have 
been laughed at as pontifical, even themselves mechanical, but 


his industry has earned him the right to speak. Here are some 


of his judgments: 


Magazines with circulations of over a million copies tend more 
and more to become large scale mechanistic structures fed by 
advertising. . . . Its advertisers in the long run support, keep, and 
own its owners. ... In very few cases has the editor any mind or 


& Lite 


short story ‘writers. . ) 
reiterated suggestion to support big business in its more predator 
dealings with the domestic and foreign public. They support bi 
business in its greed for foreign markets and tend to influence 
public opinion strongly to promote the interests of big business i 


foreign politics. : E 

Discount these generalizations all you want, enough remain 
to give us pause. The printing-press in a newly literat 
democracy is clearly a machine that carries bane as well a 
blessing. 3 

But O’Brien’s case is not against editors or even the reader: 
but against the machines and the mechanistic social structure 
of which we are all victims. We fall into groups to do machine 
like things in machine-like ways; the production and readin 
of short fiction is one of the mechanisms. The proof is — 
30-point list of the evil characteristics of the machines (0 
rather, mass machine methods) and two parallel lists of wha 
the author believes are like evils in an army, and in magazin 
short stories. The counts in the indictment are not new; the 
are sometimes contradictory (as when he says that the machine 
spawn without birth-control, yet demand nurses to keep ther 
from wearing into junk too fast); and they are not based o 
the impartial factual matter that buttresses Stuart Chase 
study. But the author claims only the virtues of tentative ex 
ploration, and his book can be taken as a specimen of tha 
stimulating new guess-work about machines that will some da 
bring the new wisdom. It is good to have one art fort 
scrutinized thus closely for its conditioned reflexes. Here ar 
some of the parallelisms: 

Machines are accurate and stories must present photograph 
detail. Both produce patterns (vide O. Henry and Satevepost 
Both are impersonal; the stories deal with types, not individual 
The parts are interchangeable because plot, not soul, is suprem: 
There is no birth-control, for authors must repeat their su 
cesses. Concern in both is with technique, which in short-sto1 
plots becomes a new form of mechanical engineering, includin 
blueprints. No error or deviation from pattern is allowed bh 
machines or editors. Thus creativeness (or trial and error) 
barred and a censorship set up that forbids religious specul: 
tions, or philosophic ideas, or realism of sex discussion, et ceter 
Standardization is essential since authors must produce whi 
editors will buy. Machines must make money as quickly ; 
possible: ditto magazines that force speed on both author an 
reader. Speed puts movement and superficial patter at 
premium and in turn begets restlessness in reader and write 
so the writer’s mind wears out, and the reader’s power | 
attention. Magazines, like machines, are hungry for powe 
This stimulates mass production of stories and the creation | 
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lic opinion that will be favorable to the program of power 
accept standard goods first from the magazine, second, 
m its advertisers. Here, as in machine production, we find 
formity of rhythm, like-minded readers, and editors pat- 
d by competition. Machines compete and so do magazines 
circulation, authors, and advertisers; and this tends to 
ion to lower levels. Then the machine veneers the defects 
poor quality of its product as the story pretends to a 
Je culture beneath its deft surface patter. 
rtising now forces both on the consumer. Intelligence is 
rned because intelligent consumers would reject the inferior 
duct. The authors refuse, as do machines, to assume ethical 
ponsibility, so the reader is encouraged to be greedy, hungry, 
ssessive. The final result is a hatred of art. 

This is ingenious and provocative but not altogether con- 
‘cing. It is unfortunately a mechanistic structure. The rec- 
mendation is brave enough—the resolute rejection of the 
chine except as it saves the author spiritual waste and does 
t encourage greed. Allegiance must be refused the machine 
t demanded from machines. We can escape only by labor 
d self-sacrifice; withdrawal into an ivory tower or the 
zes of introspection will not do, for this is an admission of 
ir. The true enemies of the machine are the saint, the hero, 
d the artist; they create and they reverence personality. Is 
s not, after all, the admission that the machines are not in- 
asically evil, but are used evilly by our Greed, Laziness, and 
nity? To overcome them is, as O’Brien concludes, a re- 
ious task, demanding all our mind and will. We must look 
life again with innocent eyes; and again we reach the modern 
a of salvation in our children. They must be kept innocent 
1 trained for creation. 

There'll be no massacre tonight. Our slaves are too valu- 
e, too comfortable, too amusing. The real problem is what 
spens to creative fire among slave-holders . . . we each, I 
derstand, enjoy the equivalent of thirty men. In history 
. slaves granted leisure for the masters to become poets and 
losophers—and in Greece they did. At times they have fed 
_ divine fire: Epictetus was a slave, as were the singers of 
* Negro spirituals. But slaves make us indolent and bring 
leisure, to pass which our softness once more turns to the 
yes: in the Orient, dancing girls and here the radio, auto- 
bile, cinema, tabloid,-the million-magazine. We do not sing: 
‘listen. The battle as ever is not with the machines but 
r souls. Lron WHIPPLE 


Made in Prison 


E CRIMINAL, CODE, by Martin Flavin. Horace Liveright. 
rice $2 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


~RIME is natural raw material for drama. Hamlet is a 
4 crime play. But crime on the stage usually begets melo- 
ma, not tragedy: vide, our recent plays of racketeers. They 
1 “kick” but no meaning. Now The Criminal Code (Na- 
nal Theater, New York) is rich in meaning; not since 
Isworthy’s Justice has the English theater presented so 
vest and bitter an indictment of the wastage of body and 
1 in our present system of prison punishment. This fine, 
tere, uncompromising tragedy of society is, I think, sound 
psychology and penology: also a poignant and, human drama 
he very thing for which the true theater exists. The scene 
iny prison; the theme is justice. 

Zobert Graham, country boy lonely in the city, picks up a 
| who steers him to a dance hall. In a chivalric tussle to 
tect the girl he thinks is “nice,’ Graham kills the bounder 
‘of a rich man. The district attorney needs a conviction 
re-election. The prologue shows him getting his material 
| stifling his instinct for justice and humanity, though he 
ws the boy “just got in a jam.” The boy gets his “stretch,” 
en to ten years. The audience is taken to prison with him, 
urging and useful experience, and sees him rot into savage 
thy in the grey walls and cells that are so admirably and 
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grimly staged that one almost gets the sour damp smell. Politics 
again makes the district attorney, excellently played by Arthur 
Byron, the new warden. The forces for salvation stir feebly: 
the prison doctor, wise if cold, tries to restore the boy’s nerve; 
the warden’s daughter rekindles some ideal of sex; he escapes 
the lethal jute-mill to become a chauffeur. Flavin, you see, 
understands remedies. The warden, faced with his own work, 
talks of parole. 

Enter Nemesis. Graham has been initiated in the league 
against authority and taught the outlaw’s code of honor. He 
is accidentally present at the murder of a trusty by the prisoner 
the trusty has betrayed. But he will not “peach” even after 
the horrors of “solitary” in the dungeon: The code gets a knife 
to him; he kills a sadistic deputy just as the wheels grind out 
a parole. Society has completed the fatal round; the “justice” 
that sent him to hell for a slip of youthful idealism has turned 
out a real murderer, perfected by our criminal code. The in- 
dictment is geometrical; the final murderer is the system. 

This is high tragedy, and rendered in terms of the stage 
with scarcely a touch of the compromise the theater forces on 
serious ideas. There is no villain: even the warden has good 
intentions, and the sadism of the deputy is but the noxious 
flowering of his job. The boy proves the waste mettle of his 
pasture; his fellows obey their iron code. They are all human, 
made into images of inhumanity by the forces of ignorance 
and vengefulness in the system. The play is more universal 
even than the study of Sacco-Vanzetti in Gods of Lightning. 
That happened once. This is happening in every jail in the 
land, and every day. 

That the critics welcomed this tragedy with instant and 
sincere praises is encouraging. It has found an audience, though 
most Americans will not submit themselves to this katharsis. 
And even if it is taken off, you can read the text in the edition 
Horace Liveright is publishing. So to those who wonder 
whether modern social ideas can be presented on the stage, 
here is the answer, yes. Some of the reasons for the outbreaks 
at Auburn and in Colorado are given here, and as clear as ice. 
Yet this plea for prison reform, law reform, is no tract, but a 
moving tragedy of men and women. So Auburn and Colorado 
were just tragedies of men and women: and so are strikes in 
North Carolina, the struggle over birth control, the need for 
old age pensions. I hope that President Hoover’s commission 
to study our crimes and our laws have witnessed this play. 

Leon WHIPPLE 


Beginnings 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE INFANT, by Dr. Siegfried Bernfeld. 
Brentano’s. 301 pp. Price $4.00 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


Be book, originally written in German several years ago, 
is one of the earlier products of this versatile and brilliant 
scholar. A lecturer and leader on political science at the 
University of Berlin School of Politics, he has a following of 
ardent young educators over whom he exerts a magnetic force, 
and a strong idealistic influence. On the lecture platform, his 
long, gaunt and nervous figure flashes in incessant motion, 
pouring forth a fluent stream of erudition. 

This is only one side of the man. He is a profound student 
of education and psychology as well. Originally from Vienna, 
where he was associated with the Psychoanalitical Society, 
where he lectured on pedagogy, he has transferred this activity 
to the Berlin section. The man’s equipment is unique. With 
such a background, his literary efforts are of real importance. 
The Psychology of Infancy, which precedes by several years 
his book entitled Sysiphus, is a summary of his personal ob- 
servations, together with a review of the outstanding literature, 
mostly continental, on infant psychology up to this time. His 
treatment of the subject is decidedly Freudian, and may be 
classified in the meta-psychological group. With an outstanding 
approach, this book is a new and valuable contribution. 


New York City Epwarp Liss, M. D. 


STYLES IN STRIKES 


(Continued from page 264) 


Judge Kirkpatrick holds that the Amalgamated campaign in 
Philadelphia violates both common law provisions and the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Law. This latter phase of the opinion is based 
on Judge Kirkpatrick’s belief that the purpose of the Amalga- 
mated in its Philadelphia campaign was to “stop the production 
of non-union clothing in Philadelphia. Unless and until the manu- 
facturers there were willing to produce upon a union basis, under 
a union wage scale and upon union terms, the Amalgamated 
did not intend to permit them to produce at all.” In this Judge 
Kirkpatrick sees “far-reaching effect upon the control of inter- 
state commerce,” such as was declared by the U. S. Supreme 
Court to be in violation of the Sherman Act in the “Second 
Coronado Case” (268 U. S. 295). Early in his opinion, Judge 
Kirkpatrick points out that the preliminary injunctions are 
“broad enough to restrain the defendants from combining to 
bring about strikes by peaceful persuasion only,” and adds, 
“they were intended to be.” ; ; 

The appeal is still pending. Meanwhile, six of the eight 
firms which applied for the injunctions have entered into agree- 
ment with the union. 


FEW of the fifty-odd Philadelphia strikes called since June 

lasted more than a month. The most stubbornly fought 
did not last three months. The majority were settled in less 
than a fortnight. In many instances, employers voluntarily put 
their shops on a union basis. Early in November, Sidney Hill- 
man was able to say, “The Philadelphia job is more than 95 
per cent done,” and The Advance, the weekly journal of the 
Amalgamated, stated, “One hundred per cent organization of 
the Philadelphia market is confidently looked forward to in the 
immediate future.” 

Under Hillman’s leadership none of the strikes developed the 
bitter antagonisms that mark so many American labor disputes 
and that leave rumblings of discontent long after the difficulty 
is officially ended. At the time the Amalgamated strike was 
called in the shop of H. Daroff and Sons, Hillman drew the 
issue clearly: “The last thing you want is to put Daroff or 
any other employer out of business. What you want him to do 
is to continue in business and pay decent wages not to a few 
but to all.” 

In announcing the successful settlement of the Daroff strike, 
less than a month later, Hillman substituted for a dramatic 
“victory” speech a sober plea to the workers to meet worthily 
their new responsibilities as union members: 


Let us show the employers that we are just as efficient in our 
work after a strike as we are efficient in standing up for our 
rights. You have gained their respect by the sense of organized 
power you have shown in insisting on the recognition of your 
union with all the protection it brings you. Keep their respect by 
showing by deeds that you feel as much responsibility to the 
productive part of the industry as you do to seeing that everyone 
‘who works in it does so under conditions suited to truly free men 
and women. 


The “victory meeting” of the Pincus shop workers, was a 
sort of fiesta, for in three weeks the workers had gained what 
they had failed to win several years ago after a long and bitter 
strike. Yards of streamers and a cloud of confetti whirled 
through the hall, as the workers sang and cheered with Latin 
abandon. 

The end of a strike may mean a brief outburst of enthusiasm 
followed by a let-down as workers return from the busy ex- 
citement of picket-line and strike meetings to the less colorful 
pursuits of peace. It was, perhaps, to avoid such a reaction 
that Hillman, when he stepped to the platform, brushed aside 
for a few moments the gay festivity as he brushed aside the 
colored streamers that whizzed about him, and spoke quietly 
of the wastefulness of conflict and of “next things”: 


What we ask of you now is the same spirit of cooperation in 
the shop that you have shown in conducting your struggle for 
your rights. We hope it will not be necessary any more for the 
workers here to have a strike. The truly civilized way is to 
secure improvements through conference. Unfortunately, we have 
not always been allowed to follow this policy. More employers 


every year are, however, coming to our point of view on t 
matter. 


That this “spirit of cooperation” actually carries over to t 
shops is made clear by a recent statement given out by 
spokesman for one of the first Philadelphia firms to “go ove 
to the union: 


Under the cooperative management we now have with 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, we are gaining ¢ 
vantage of the knowledge the Amalgamated representatives ha 
of all the clothing markets in the country. Our agreement y 
the Amalgamated has brought contentment and satisfaction to a 
employes. This has naturally helped to increase their efficien 

One of our own employes is the shop representative of t 
Amalgamated in our plant, and our executives no longer have 
devote time and effort to supervising the work of each individu 
employe. There may be a slight increase in the labor cost | 
each garment, but this is more than counterbalanced by the f: 
that Amalgamated cooperation has reduced the number of o 
own foremen we previously carried on our payrolls. The Amalg 
mated, it must be remembered, is spending money of its own 
help the shops it has organized and while the benefits our compa 
receives in this way may be intangible to some extent, they a 
none the less important to us. ; 

Amalgamated cooperation is no longer an experiment with 1 


It has become permanently part of our business policy. = 


The story of the Amalgamated in Philadelphia, like the re 
of that organization’s history, throws a revealing spotlight | 
the activities of other American labor bodies. While speake 
at the national gathering of the American Federation of Lab 
in Toronto envisage “our hard struggle ahead,” and plead f 
a fresh baptism of “the fighting spirit,’ the Amalgamated pt 
into actual practice the principle which William Green, t 
federation’s president, has made the central theme of his leade 
ship: cooperation between employer and employe for the bene 
of the industry as a whole. At a time when other lab 
groups insist that, “You can’t organize now,” “this country 
too prosperous for unions,” “this isn’t the time,” an Amalg 
mated campaign is “ninety-five per cent successful” in le 
than four months in a notoriously “open-shop” market. Whi 
the left-wing radicals shout that only “red revolutions w 
get anything for the workers,’ this finely led group secur 
wage increases, better working conditions, a voice in the ma 
agement of their industry, without mass demonstrations, ri 
ing, or “headline stuff.” It is, perhaps, as “proof of the pu 
ding” of the newer theories and techniques of union activ; 
that the Philadelphia campaign will most genuinely serve t 
American labor movement at this time. . 

Workers who were “out” for a few days or a few wee 
went promptly back to their jobs. But to many of them t 
campaign experience seems to have wrought a definite chan 
in themselves and in their shops. A grizzled old cutter { 
one of the firms in the Kirschbaum Building stood on t 
sidewalk looking up at the forbidding walls in the clear sv 
light of a November noon. ‘There was friendliness, even 
sort of unwilling pride and affection in his lined face. 

“I remember the 1919 strike,” he said in his careful Engli 
with its slurring Italian accent. ‘The police lick us that tin 
I hate this place ever since. But now maybe we find bett 
ways of doing things. Some people don’t trust this busin 
of be friends with the boss. But where it get us—that fig 
fight—hate, hate? I think we got better ways now. Eve 


thing different—” His wide gesture included the drab old bui 
ing, the groups of his fellow-workers, the city about them 
“T think it go better for all of us now.” 


CANONS vs. CANNONS 
(Continued from page 296) 


ethics of marriage, but the law of domestic relations does. T 
law of status arising out of war obviously does not involve { 


ethics of war. But now that the powers which signed 1 
multilateral treaty have declared that international law sh 
concern itself with the unethical character of the war syste 
Lawrence’s statement is completely out of date. 

Phillimore’s comment that the necessity of war is a con 
quence of the depraved nature of societies (if we accept tl 
statement), ignores the fact that the criminal law of soci 
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not tolerate and sanction individual robbery, rapine and 
ng. The criminal law forbids the acts which according to 
imore arise from the depraved nature of the individual. 
national law, by the same analogy, should forbid the acts 
ch arise from the depraved nature of societies, among them 
tending to result in war. If modern international law, as 
rence intimates, can and should deal only with the status 
ing from war, then by analogy criminal law ought only to 
| with the status of the murdered man and the status of 
| stolen property instead of with the murdered and the robber. 
After all, up to the enactment of the multilateral treaty, the 
s had declared and accepted international law covering 
vely unimportant questions only. Hall points this out 
he says that theoretically, as international law “professes 
over the whole field of the relations of states which can 
brought within the scope of law, it ought to determine the 
ses for which war can be justly undertaken; in other words, 
eught to mark out as plainly as municipal law what consti- 
2s a wrong for which a remedy may be sought at law. It 
<ht also not unreasonably go on to discourage the commission 
wrongs by investing a state seeking redress with special rights 
1 by subjecting a wrongdoer to special disabilities.” 
(here are wise and ancient principles of international law 
ling with ambassadors and consuls, diplomatic immunity and 
ver subjects which are not closely related to the sovereign 
at to make war. But up to this era, international law has 
\ctioned by the absence of law against them, acts of extortion 
personal violence between nations resulting inevitably in war, 
I has also sanctioned by the absence of law against them 
mal acts of war. 
An analogous situation would result if in the state of New 
tk there were perfectly functioning laws dealing with the 
vers of administrators and executors and no statutes defining 
i punishing highway robbery, arson and murder. Public opin- 
recognized the falseness of the premise upon which so many 
the international scholars based their too general inference 
= international law could not and should not grapple with 
subject of war, or at least that any action taken in that 
ection could only come with infinitesimal slowness, step by 
» and demanded that war be “outlawed.” It is this gap in 
ernational law which the multilateral treaty, for the first 
se in history, unequivocally recognizes. In the Pact of Paris 
signatory powers begin to construct a bridge which will 
‘ntually cross this gap. They have at least thrown across 
first great cables. 
Historians will say that the multilateral treaty was epoch- 
king because it wrote international law in a field theretofore 
‘lected by international law and in what surely is the most 
sortant field of international relations. The multilateral 
aty changes the status of the war power in every foreign 
ce of the signatory powers. It automatically changes every 
t-book on international law. Where the consensus of the 
horities formerly was, as Hall says, that “international law 
, consequently no alternative but to accept war, independently 
the justice of its origin, as a relation which the parties to 
may set up if they choose,” now the authorities have to add, 
it the great powers have now, in the Pact of Paris, solemnly 
iounced this right and covenanted to seek the solution of 
ry controversy of whatever kind or origin only by pacific 
ans.” No world court, as now constituted, could make this 
inge in international law. It had to be consummated by 
islative act, namely, in this case by a treaty between the 
vers. 
The first constructive idea ever offered to the people as a 
ans of “waging peace instead of war” was the outlawry of 
tr. The Pact of Paris embodies that idea, and the people 
lerstand that treaty. The journals of Europe were free in 
ir predictions that the Senate of the United States would 
ratify the treaty, and they had precedent on their side of 
argument. But to their astonishment, the people demanded 
ratification of the treaty and many senators signed against 
ir individual wish and only because their constituents de- 
nded it. When the motion picture houses released the news 
l showing Mr. Kellogg and M. Briand in the act of sign- 
the treaty, with the caption saying that the Paris Pact 
de war impossible, it was (Continued on page 305) 
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cay GRADING the Cump 
for Mrs. Luk asczyK 


OMEDAY the Lukasczyks will be riding 
S around in their own automobile; the little 

Lukasezyks willhavea home tobe proud of. 
Meanwhile things aren’t so easy; particularly 
for the one who keeps house, cooks and washes 
for a family of eight. The Lukasczyks will get 
there—but it looks like an up-hill road for 
Mrs. Lukasezyk! 

Extra help would be welcome; and that’s just 
what Fels-Naptha will give her. Extra help with 
her household cleaning, and with the whole 
family wash. Fels-Naptha’s good golden soap 
and plenty of naptha, working together, loosen 
the most stubborn dirt and wash itaway, without 
hard rubbing. In water of any temperature, too. 

Write Fels & Company, Philadelphia, for a 
sample of Fels-Naptha, mentioning the Survey 
Graphic. 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 
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© 1929, Fels & Co. 


“MODERN HOME EQUIPMENT” 


Our new booklet is a carefully selected list 
of the practical equipment needed in an 
average-sized home. It is invaluable, alike to 
new and to experienced housekeepers— 
already in its fourth edition. It considers in 
turn the kitchen, pantry, dining room, general 
cleaning equipment and the laundry, and give 
the price of each article mentioned. 


Ask for Booklet S—it will be sent postpaid. 


LEWIS & CONGER 
45th Street and Sixth Avenue, New York City 


Musical Alarm Clock 


YES, I SAID MUSIC 


Because it plays sweet tunes in- 
stead of annoying ringing. 


Imported. Keeps perfect time. 
Highest class workmanship. 


Send for free catalog No. 91 of 
Musical Novelties. 


MERMOD & CO., 16 East 23rd St., N. Y. 


SUBSCRIBE HERE 


The Survey—Twice a Month—$5.00 Societe 


Survey Graphic—Monthly—$3.00 


Survey Associates, Inc., 112 East 19th St., New York 
Address 
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ATLANTIC CITY’S NEWEST BOARDWALK HOTEL 


Offers for the Fall and Winter Season 


Single Rooms with Bath— 
From $28.00 weekly. European Plan 
or $49.00 weekly, American Plan. 


Double Rooms with Bath— 


From $42.00 weekly, European Plan 
or $84.00 weekly, American Plan. 


Sea Water Swimming Pool. 
Marine Sun Deck. 
Concert Orchestra. 


Under the Management of 
Charles D. Boughton 


Foremost Student Tours 
Nearly 4000 satisfied membersin192% 
250 All Expense Tours 
Small groups, es class hotels, more 
mone travel. Visit the Passion Play 

30. Send for booklet. 
COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 
154 BorisTon ST. Boston, Mass; 


Peasant Embroidery 


A large and growing stock 
of fine old examples of em- 


broidery, by both Czechs and 


Slovaks, is offered tourists at 
fair prices, through the new 
Woman’s Exchange depart- 
ment of 


The Y.W.C.A. 


Prague, Czechoslovakia 
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Time and Space _ 
HE globe-trotter who loses time in sailing to the East, 
gains it by sailing West, may be puzzled, but his is a sn 
worry compared with the bother our ancient calendar is giv 
the world round. Americans who are acquainted with 
recent move in this country to amend the system do not kn 
generally that this is a subject of active international conce 
which has been on the agenda of some ten religious, scient 
and commercial world conferences since 1900. 

The 119 page printed report recently submitted to the Sec 
tary of State by the unofficial National Committee on Calen 
Simplification for the United States was in response to a requ 
made by the League of Nations to all countries. The Ameri 
committee was comprised of over 100 men and women of 
stamp of George Eastman (chairman), Dean Roscoe Pou 
Paul M. Warburg, Mary Anderson, Dr. Valeria Parker; ¢ 
ranged over the fields of industry and commerce, transportat 
and communication, finance, science, engineering and technolo 
labor, education, agriculture, law, journalism and publish 
women’s social, fraternal and public interests. 

This matter of rearranging the calendar along internationa 
uniform lines is no mere child’s play—e. g. Africa has num 
ous varieties, India 17, with the awful outcome of an oc 
sional overlapping of Mohammedan’ mourning and Hin 
rejoicing periods, etc. Yet calendars can and have bi 
changed. For according to the report, our own underwent 
transformation in 1752. And since the World War, Rus 
Turkey and other countries of Eastern Europe have adop 
the Gregorian calendar (based on the solar instead of 
lunar system). 

The need for a universal calendar can readily be detec 
from the fact that “of the 365 days in the year, 289 are bz 
or public holidays in one country or another.’’ The implicati 
(to say nothing of the complications) of such a situation | 
made homely by the fact that the Guaranty Trust Company 
New York brings out annually a 100 page book on “Bank 
Public Holidays Throughout the World” as an aid in matt 
pertaining to cable rates, deliveries and other transactions. 

Obviously variety isn’t always the spice of life; or mayl 
it is sometimes too spicy! 


Out in the Pacific 


ID you know that the nine islands that make up 

Territory of Hawaii are together as large as the Stz 
of Connecticut and Rhode Island combined; that this half-v 
house on the Pacific Ocean shelters American, British, Germ 
Russian, Chinese, Filipino, Hawaiian, Japanese, Kore 
Asiatic and Caucasian .Hawaiian, Portugese, Porto Ric 
Spanish and other races—totaling around one-third of a mill 
people; that the Hawaiians themselves are kindly, and en 
music, dancing, swimming, fishing, hunting; that because o 
higher death- than birth-rate, and intermarriage, the race 
disappearing; but that the popular marriages of Chinese f 
and Hawaiian women are filling the gap? Of course if you 
been there, you know. But until such time, you'll find 
profusely illustrated Mid-Pacific Magazine, official organ 
the unofficial Pan-Pacific Union, interesting and revealing. 
is published monthly by Alexander Hume Ford in Honolv 
and incidentally, he uses our twenty-six-letter alphabet inst 
of the Hawaiian twelve. 
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(Continued from page 303) greeted with ringing applause. 
“The high contracting parties declare in the names of their 
respective peoples,” says the Pact of Paris, and probably for 
the first time in western history “the peoples” know and care 
what has been said in their name. Just to the extent that this 
ts true, just to the extent that the pact represents the existing 
mind of the race, will it become significant and powerful. 

It is said that this pact cannot be enforced. Less important 
rules of international law have been enforced by the courts of 
America, England and other countries, without any independent 
‘international machinery existing (Sears v. The Scotia, 20 U. S. 
(L. Ed.) 822; The Paquete Habana, 175 U. S. 677). If a 
change in the race mind as to international matters has ex- 
pressed itself internationally in this pact, then enforcement is 
not a difficult problem. If there has not been a change in the 
race mind with regard to internatienal relations, enforcement 
is impossible. After all, the chief factor in law enforcement is 
not physical force, but the intent to keep the law. If there 
were one million policemen in New York City, they could not 
protect life and property if the majority of the six million in- 
habitants of New York City intended to rob and to kill. 

It is a people’s idea that governments should not be above 
the ethical law which they themselves enforce upon their citi- 
zens. In the final analysis, the people wrote the multilateral 
treaty. The people will enforce it. 

The tolerance of the war system was shown by the absence 
of law against it. The change of the international mind is 
marked by the fact that there now begins the enactment of 
international law upon vital subjects hitherto ignored. The 
mind of the race has-been altered with reference to the appli- 
cation of ethics in the group, and we shall see within our own 
generation law enacted and accepted by the society of nations 
dealing with -international theft, extortion and oppression; and 
this is the vast significance of the Pact of Paris, that it is not 
only the first open covenant between the nations, openly arrived 
at, but that it constitutes a preamble to the coming Ten Com- 
mandments between the nations, and builds the first great bul- 
wark against the ancient right of the sovereign to do inter- 
national wrong. 


[Authorities quoted or referred to: Hall’s International Law, 
8th Ed., Oxford Press; Lawrence’s The Principles of International 
Law, 4th Ed., D. C. Heath & Co.; George Grafton Wilson’s Hand- 
book of International Law, 2d Ed., West Publishing Co.; Com- 
mentaries upon International Law, Phillimore, T. & J. W. Johnson; 
Texts of the Peace Conference at the Hague, 1899 and 1907, James 

Brown Scott, Ginn & Co.] 


SIN OR SYMPTOMS? 


(Continued from page 267) 


from selling merchandise would assist in this difficulty in 
character’! A young minister feels that he has no magnetism, 
the attendance at his church is growing smaller, and he is 
wondering if his friends are right in advising him to become a 
college professor! It may very well be that he is in the wrong 
job and that this is the main cause of his feelings of inferiority 
and inadequacy. 

The last group of letters show less overt symptoms of emo- 
tional difficulty, and, because of that subtlety, their cases are 
all the more difficult to diagnose and handle. A young man has 
been engaged for ten years, during which time he has con- 
sistently postponed marriage “to fulfil family obligations” 
which his fiancee feels he greatly overestimates. Should she 
permit matters to drift longer? A second wishes help in 
breaking up a practice of habitual lying. 

Again it is evident that these can not be handled as isolated 
acts or ideas, nor diagnosed purely on the basis of present con- 
ditions. Yet that is exactly what has been and still is being 
done in thousands of places all over the country, by ministers 
whose intentions are the best in the world, and who act ac- 
cording to their best light, but whose light in this field is piti- 
fully limited. If symptoms are treated, in the absence of under- 
standing of causes, no sooner does the sore spot seem to heal 
in one place than it breaks out in another, often in different 
enough aspect to conceal the (Continued on page 306) 
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HOTELS STATLER 


whieh have 


and also: private bath, morning paper, 
bed-head reading lamp, excellent © 
library, all kinds of restaurants (from 
lunch-counter or cafeteria to formal 
service)—all the Statler comforts, 
plus Statler Service. 

... and more for your money, always: 
radio when you throw a switch —ice- 
water when you press a valve—the 
morning paper under your door—a 
good library at your disposal—a read- 
ing lamp at your bed-head —your own 
private bath—all these things, what- 
ever the price of your room, at no 
added cost. 


there are Statlers in 


Boston 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Detroit 

St. Louis 
New York 


(Hotel Pennsylvania) 
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COMMUNITY 
RECREATION 


By 
JAMES CLAUDE ELSOM, Px.D. 


Professor of Physical Education 
University of Wisconsin 

ULL and specific directions for guiding the 
F recreation of communities and groups. This 
very complete and well-organized manual dis-” 
cusses the philosophy of recreation, explains the 
methods of organizing the community for recrea- 
tional activities, reviews the history of such 
festivals as Thanksgiving Day, Hallowe’en, 
Christmas, New Year's, Arbor Day, etc., and 
describes in detail hundreds of games, pastimes, 
stunts, and social activities for the different 
holidays and festivals, as well as the school- 
rooms, camps, picnics, and the like. The de- 
scriptions of the games are ‘supplemented by 

discussions of their particular benefits. 
Octavo, 278 pages, illustrated, price $2.25 


THE SOCIAL W ORKER’S LIBRARY 


THE CENTURY CO. 


353 Fourth Avenue 2126 Prairie Avenue 
New York _ Chicago 


criminologist 
psychiatrist 
clergyman 


the scholar 
magnetic 

autobiography 

of an amazing man 


JOHN R. OLIVER 


FOUR SQUARE 


By the author of Victim and Victor 


The qualities of greatness which led to the Novel 
Jury’s unanimous recommendation of Victim and 
Victor for the Pulitzer Prize inhere in this in- 
tensely interesting story of his own varied. and 
active life as Chief Medical Officer to the Supreme 
Bench of Baltimore, Greek student and teacher of 
the classics, Professor of the History of’ Medicine, 
psychiatrist, clergyman, and novelist. He has 
touched life at many points and his account of 
those contacts lifts this book to a high place. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


At 3 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Bookstores 
$2.50 
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(Continued from page 305) connection completely. 

Few of the problems cited can be solved by mere rearrange- 
ment of external elements or by focussing on only one person — 
in the situation. Dr. Cadman’s years of experience, his wide | 
contacts in all sorts of situations, and his extensive reading 
enable him to handle wisely many questions which would com- — 
pletely baffle a younger and less experienced man. But shall 
dependence still be put on such a slow and often uncertain — 
element as individual experience? Would it not be better to 
give the ministers of the future more adequate preparation to — 
meet the demands for their advice and help? : 

Infinite harm can be done by the untrained adviser, no matter — 
how kindly intentioned. Some of the troubled are fortunate 
enough to have access to a man well equipped with knowledge 
and experience; but most of them are confiding their difficulties _ 
to men, both old and young, to whom the essential problem is 
a closed book. Unfortunately, the fact that a man has no way 
of understanding the implications of a “strong will” or “cruelty — 
to family,’ does not always make him unwilling to give advice. 
He goes ahead, not without diagnosis, but with a false or in- 
complete one. 

There are some religious training centers which have come 
face to face with the fact that their students need training in 
mental hygiene. Examination of the catalogs of six repre- 
sentative seminaries and divinity schools shows that none have 
required courses in this field. One of the seminaries offers no 
courses at all in mental hygiene; in connection with some, 
practical work in mental hygiene clinics is available. The 
curricula of these six seminaries include about one thousand 
courses of all kinds; and out of one thousand, nineteen courses 
in mental hygiene. Furthermore, none of the catalogs present 
this field as having the kind of importance which is accorded 
to the study of systematic theology, church history or biblical 
exegesis. 


ET, if Dr. Cadman’s column is a fair test, about a third of 

the demands for direct personal counseling will involve ques- 
tions of the sort we have cited. Some of these people can be per- 
manently helped, to be sure, by “some good fatherly advice,” 
but most need the scientific study by a psychiatrist. Not that 
psychiatrists have a quick, easy, or even sure solution for all 
problems. They have, however, made a beginning toward a 
really scientific approach to unhappiness, failure and “sin.” 
Psychiatrists can not be furnished for every community, nor is 
it proposed that the minister should become an amateur 
psychiatrist, but surely all theological schools should face the 
question, as one or two are already doing, by trying to give 
their students the best equipment possible to meet the task of 
personal counseling, and to recognize where their work ends 
and the psychiatrist’s begins. 

Of course, the responsibility does not end with theological 
schools or even with the ministers. The twentieth century 
demands an educated society, and the responsibility for bringing 
about that highly desirable state devolves upon every man and 
woman with intelligence to use it. Departments of psychology 
and mental hygiene in colleges, bureaus of child guidance and 
libraries are some of the sources from which teachers and 
parents can get help in this field. We are beginning to realize 
from observation and experiment that many of the old methods 
of meeting difficulties give only temporary help or are totally 
inadequate. In some cases the failure is due to the use of an 
outworn vocabulary; in others, to the fact that the diagnosis 
and method of treatment are based on an-interpretation of life 
which modern knowledge shows to be either false or only partly 
true. It is within the power of religious and other educational 
leadership to stand still or to welcome all sincere attempts to 
discover truth and to utilize the findings of modern science. 

The majority of people still go to religious leaders for 
guidance, so that ministers more than any other group are in 
a position to help the mentally sick to get the right kind of 
guidance and help. Few champions of religion still claim to heal 
physical illness, for disease has long since been ascribed to other 
sources than the devil. The time is not far off—it has already 
come in the more progressive churches—when acts and attitudes 
once termed sin will be regarded as symptoms ‘of mental illness 
equally in need of scientific treatment. 
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BLOWING ON THE FLAME OF YOUTH 


(Continued from page 293) 


“It is perfectly obvious,” the association concludes, “that 
law-enforcing agencies have had little effect on the whole s 
ation.” Yet law enforcement is not impossible, for in the s. 
county the same authorities have suppressed gambling this ye 
If raids and fines do not work, why not try measures whi 
will? ; 
There was a time when city dance- halls were as dangerous | 
boys and girls as the roadhouses of today through a tie-up wi 
the vice and liquor interests. They have been brought u 
supervision, by and large, but through the automobile their 0 
problems have been widened out beyond the cities where co 
by parents, authorities and public opinion is even more difficy 
than in the cities themselves. Supervision is scattered thro 
the little municipalities, which find the license fees from 
roadhouses attractively lucrative. And behind the network 
shabby and gaudy resorts lies the ruthless power of organiz 
interests, for in the roadhouses as in the dance-halls a1 
maisons de joie of older days, the one essential for success seen 
to be a ready supply of liquor. The present study is based | 
Cook County alone, but there seems every reason to belie 
that its chief findings could be duplicated roundabout lar 
cities from coast to coast. “It would seem,” concludes # 
association moderately, “that we could no longer afford ~ 
ignore these conditions.” 2 


THE LEAGUE STEPS OUT FOR GREECE 4 
(Continued from page 286) a 


aa 
amount of interference with the process of delivery, the vi 
orous physical condition of the peasant women, and the simp 
technique of the attendants, mostly midwives: As there” 
practically no rickets, there are few deformities of the pelvis 

The Patriotic [eeaue of Women, the inheritor of devot 
war work, is doing all the baby-saving work of Greece af 
nothing is so likely to make one feel the universal kinship — 
mankind as to visit the twelve baby stations in Athens, whe 
the same kind of trained public health nurses are telling # 
same truths about clothes, cleanliness, air, water and milk 
the same kind of earnest, wide-eyed mothers as one will fi 
from New Zealand and Labrador and Bombay around the wor 
to Los Angeles. These are the fundamentals of life in proce 
of transmission. Of such things will health of the peoples 
created. Owing to the prevalence of breast feeding, the infa 
mortality of Greece is not high even though in some cities 
reaches 140, for it is more commonly go per 1,000 living birt 
and is found as low as 60. But when the child is a runabo 
dysentery, typhoid and an unassorted variety of diarrheas ass: 
it and the holocaust from one to two years is heavy, due 
filth in food, not only by flies but by the universal absence ; 
sanitary privies. Please remember that there is not a screen 
hospital or workman’s home in Greece, and water is alme 
everywhere unsafe to use as it comes from well or sprit 
although Athens now has a sanitary supply, safely chlorinate 
There is no school hygiene except on paper; slaughter- hou: 
and markets are often public nuisances. 

And yet! a land of beauty, a rare and delicate spirit of ‘ 
in living, in handicraft, in human relations. A people broug 
up in the sunshine, the children very dynamos of intelligen 
and initiative, their elders gracious with a dignity and poi 
that makes social relations delightful. Each man distrusts ] 
neighbor in business and politics, but will sit and drink coff 
with him and grow eloquent and more voluble with every ho 
from noon to midnight. | 

Pernicious laws, absurd attempts to regulate food prices 
police edicts, a desperate struggle for existence, a super-pat 
otism which runs to extravagance in military prepareda aa 
pernicious prevalence of public employment for which t 
majority of office-holders make scant returns. 

And yet this country, this uncertain, impoverished governme! 
has asked for help to put its health house in order, and 
such a fashion among nations as to obligate it and succeedi 
governments to make a serious gesture to enter the compa 
of those peoples who see the duty to keep a clean and who 
some household and give each man and child all the protecti 
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jiinst disease which science has put into our hands. The 
Juest for advice was honest and courageous. The study, brief, 
Hjrough, and to the point. The acceptance of the report, now 
as assured by the Council of the League of Nations, can be 
Hated upon by the Greek government in its application. 
Het us score another step in the highroad of international 
id and friendly interchange of skills and practices. 
municipal blackmail was also established, which just escaped 
al recognition. Prostitution protected by a thick hedge of 
@erecy, imperceptibly renewing itself through changing ad- 
@mistrations, was the unbreakable bank to which every corrupt 
wjiitician repaired when in need of funds. In the end, the as- 
tion of the Vice Commission, “If the Police Department of 
Je city did its sworn duty to enforce the laws of the State 
Illinois and the ordinances of the City of Chicago, there 
4 Id be no open houses of prostitution,” followed by the in- 
tence that the segregated district be abolished, had its effect, 
ed the recommendations were finally carried out. 
his was indeed part of a world-wide movement, largely 
H by the researches of the Rockefeller Foundation and later 
Wreelerated by the publication of the report of the “Special 
ody of Experts” of the League of Nations on the White 
save Traffic, in 1927. The report not only gave careful facts 
Szarding this great blot on modern civilization, but it also 
‘posed the futility of state regulation and of the false hopes 
junded upon compulsory medical examination of prostitutes. 
he request for such a careful gathering of statistics was made 
the first meeting of the League of Nations Commission on 
afic in Women and Children, by Grace Abbott, chief of the 
. $. Children’s Bureau, who was sent by the United States 
yernment to attend the meetings of the commission. Miss 
MHbott had lived in Hul!-House for some years, during which 
sme she had been superintendent of the Immigrants’ Protective 
gue, and during four years when the State of Illinois took 


er the matter of protecting its own immigrants, she had been 
state official in charge of the State Immigration Bureau. 


; 
‘ 
: 
; 
EFFORTS TO HUMANIZE JUSTICE 
{ (Continued from page 278) 


HE belief that righteous men and women may treat the 
_ prostitute without any regard to just dealing is rooted deep 
f 2 superstitious past, and has become a great stumbling block 
i the contemperaneous efforts in humanizing justice. There is 
ways one person or one situation in each generation which 
sts advancing moral standards more piercingly than any other. 
|The third line of the efforts to humanize justice it seems 
ipssible to trace through the attempts, successful and un- 
iiecessful, to secure a larger measure of justice for aliens. 
Everyone who has lived in an immigrant neighborhood must 
times share the belief of Maeterlinck that a more robust and 
mple conception of justice may spring from the people. them- 
iblves. This belief has a curious confirmation in that many 
sod and simple people, when justice seems to have miscarried, 
insist that the lawyers and judges had fixed their minds upon 
purely legalistic aspects of the case and therefore had 
niled to discover the equity and justice involved. Such people 
heekly recognize the imperfection of all human institutions, 
jut they still believe that justice is attainable. “Of course the 
iudge meant to do right but the lawyers mixed him up.” This 
‘irm conviction, this unending craving, is perhaps the more re- 
harkable in that justice has no archetype in nature. Love 
ists in the sub-human species as well as in man, but the 
¢emand for justice cannot be copied from any observed thing 
vutside of man, although a child makes his demand for fair 
tealing surprisingly early. 
| Another illustration of the way in which questions of justice 
to immigrants affect the formation of public opinion between 
ations was afforded in the summer of 1927 by the well-known 
ase in Massachusetts, the trial for murder of two Italians, 
acco and Vanzetti. To live in an Italian neighborhood when 
en of that nationality are suspected of being treated unfairly 
akes one realize that fair dealing with the immigrants who 
ome to this country is of primary importance. It requires an 
nderstanding of their background and a genuine intellectual 
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effort to obtain the justice which seems just to them as wi 
as that which seems just to us. The case of Sacco and Vanz 
at length came to seem, in many parts of the world, an AC 
test of our capacity for this type of justice. 3 
I was in Europe the year before their execution, when 
was continually interrogated about them, the questions showi 
a detail of information which only a few people in the Unit 
States then possessed. I had been in Paris twenty-five yee 
earlier, serving as a juror for the United States, on social e 
nomics at the World’s Exposition, when the city was full | 
horror about the Dreyfus case. Many Frenchmen felt th 
Dreyfus had not had a fair trial, that no one knew whether | 
was guilty or not, because he had not been tried on the preferri 
charges but on his racial affiliation. I found that ma 
Europeans felt during that summer of 1926 that the same thir 
was happening in the United States of America in. regard 
these two Italians; that their affiliations were so unpopt 
that the trial did not get down to the actual facts of the cas 
Evidently once again people all over the world were to 
aroused because they believed men were being tried on the 
religious, political or racial affiliations, which they instinctive 
realized have been the historic basis of intolerance. Becau 
the trial of Sacco and Venzetti had been in progress for 
years and had thus afforded ample time for discussion, in i: 
summer many Europeans were challenging the courts of Mass 
chusetts as once before they had challenged the courts of Frane 


ys hese e | such cases occur from time to time and dl 
shape in men’s minds as an epitome of the problems | 
justice itself. I had no doubt in the summer of 1926 that ab 
defenders would arise in America to defend the two Italians | 
Zola and other gallant Frenchmen had obtained the release | 
Dreyfus after he had suffered ten years of punishment, althoug 
I well knew that the desire for equity between man and man 
too often confused with a determination to maintain law ar 
order. I speculated uneasily as to whether our American conce 
tion of justice was still too near the frontier type and to tl 
feeling that punishment must be severe in order to preserve fl 
very existence of the community, so that brutality and even tl 
possibility of error became of secondary importance to our ear 
settlers. 

I was in the ie of these uneasy cogitations in that summi 
of 1926 when our automobile passed an empty house in Irelan 
with one window fearfully pointed out to us as of horrib 
significance. ‘The house had been occupied by a righteous ai 
stern judge named Lynch, who had passed sentence of dea 


~ upon his own son brought as a criminal before his court. Whi 


Judge Lynch realized that the duly accredited officials were wi 
willing to carry out the death penalty and were hesitatit 
beyond the time the law allowed, the judge himself hung tl 
wayward boy “by the neck until he died” from. the secor 
story window in his own house. Judge Lynch performed th 
stern duty with his own judicial hand, so anxious was he th 
justice should prevail and that no softness should intervet 
in carrying out a righteous decision. And yet so penetratit 
was the final verdict of the people, that the name of Lyn 
has become ineradicably associated, not with the stern, u 
compromising carrying out of judicial procedure, as might ha‘ 
been anticipated, but with the violence which ignores all leg 
processes and has become the accepted designation of the ac 
of a mob which takes the law into its own hands. It seer 
on the face of it unfair that the word lynching should ha 
sprung from the name of one who so sternly respected the la 
that he carried out the verdict of his own court because — 
feared no other man would have the strength of mind to do 
Did the simple people among whom this first use of the wo 
Originated instinctively understand that self-righteousness 
responsible for the most subtle forms of lawnessness; that le 
and order, when preserved at the expense of just dealing, oft 
defeat the very purposes for which courts were established? 
For twelve months after my return in the fall of 192 
popular appeals for clemency for Sacco and Vanzetti were ma 
from all over the world wherever the names of the two m 
had come to embody a sudden warning that the universal ser 
of justice was imperilled. I vaguely recalled what a pc 
had written, that the mass of men are unconsciously impell 
in certain crises to act in sheer defense of their most precic 
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Spiritual possessions; that they spring to the task as to a 
trumpet call ; 
_ During the summer of 1927, as the date of the execution 
f Sacco and Vanzetti drew nearer, hundreds of American 
fitizens felt impelled to do all in their power to commute the 
ideath sentence to life imprisonment, that at least the case should 
gaot be irrevocably closed. People from all over the country 
nd from many parts of the world sent petitions to the gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts to this effect, reminding the governor 
®hat the right to commute a sentence and the pardoning power 
dhave been vested in the executive as an integral part of our 
system of jurisprudence and as a recognized safeguard against 
miscarriage of justice. And yet these fundamental facts 
rere so ignored, that I was told, for instance, that my own ap- 
meal was unconstitutional as well as unpatriotic when I sent an 
gopen letter to the chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee 
the United States Senate urging him to endorse a similar 
equest to the Massachusetts governor on the ground that to 
yout through the execution in the face of such universal protest 
mmight quite easily embarrass our relations with other nations, 
pespecially with those of Latin America. The very day that I 
sent my request there had been a demonstration of twenty- 
tfour thousand Italians near Rio in the Argentine. The sen- 
ator’s reply was so confident that our own judgment was 
supreme and that all the protests were sheer interferences, that 
mthere could be no doubt in my mind that he, like the officials in 
Massachusetts, had grown confused between justice and the 
“machinery of the law; between love of country which would 
jardently preserve her from committing an injustice, and the 
horthodox form of patriotism, which unhappily assumes that one’s 
Own country is always in the right and the other countries uni- 
formly in the wrong—a sort of national self-righteousness. 
It was impossible in the period of depression and heart 
searching which the tragic outcome of the Sacco and Vanzetti 
case had induced in so many people, even to derive comfort 
from the statement that the injustice of nature to the indi- 
‘vidual sometimes ends by becoming justice for the race. We 
know that “Nature has time before her; she can wait; her in- 
justice is of her girth. But for us it is too overwhelming, and 
eur days are too few.” Some of us felt that the outcome of the 
Sacco and Vanzetti case threw away an opportunity unique in 
the history of the United States for demonstrating that we are 
‘here attaining a conception of justice broad and fundamental 
enough to span the reach of our population and their kinsfolk 
throughout the world. Is the great idea of justice which has 
undergone many transformations since history began, being 
passionately challenged now in the United States by a new 
generation of many national origins? Do they instinctively 
irealize that the test is of primary importance, that out of the 
very composition of our national life we may approach a uni- 
versal type of just dealing which alone is stable and secure? 


u 


T is significant that the one novel written about the war which 

most nearly approximates an epic (The Case of Sergeant 
Grischa, by Arnold Zweig), should turn upon the justice or 
ijinjustice meted to a humble Russian who had been condemned 
iby a German court martial on the Eastern Front. The tragic 
episode turns upon the clash between two conceptions of 
ijustice, but it is of constant significance that the men of one 
‘nationality are responsible for just dealing to a man of an- 
(other nationality. While millions of men were being killed in 
war and the fate of nations was in the balance, the life of this 
one man is thrown into relief as a test case of justice between 
‘man and man; it is carried on in the white light of “species 
\eternitas” which may break through into mundane affairs at 
{any moment, whether in time of peace or war. ‘The situation 
Nis reduced to. a dramatic struggle between two sets of men; 
‘those who feel that discipline and the findings of a court must 
| be maintained, and those others who envisage the execution of 
1a wronged enemy as a moral catastrophe. The contest is led on 
{one side by the commander-in-chief, who honestly believes that 
“the state creates justice” and must maintain its own prestige; 
‘the protagonist on the other side is a divisional general who 
fears to destroy the nation’s very sense of justice and who be- 
lieves that such destruction is the supreme disaster and the 
final dishonor. 
| Does the sense of justice and fair play spring up anew in 
each generation for the healing (Continued on page 313) 


A New McGraw-Hill Book 


indispensable to every one 
who is directing or leading 


others ee ee eee aes 
Human Nature 
and 


Management 


The Application of Psychology to 
Executive Leadership 


By Ordway Tead 
Lecturer in Personnel Administration, 
Columbia University 


312 pages, 5144 x 814, $3.50 


HOW TO USE PSYCHOLOGY to aid in 
dealing with people is the subject of this book. 
Here for the first time in one volume are set 
forth all the simple and understandable ele- 
ments of the science in all kinds of executive 
work. 


THIS BOOK SUPPLIES TO EVERY EX- 
ECUTIVE a combination of point of view, 
fact and method as to the handling of sub- 
ordinates, together with helpful hints on the 
improved control of one’s personal life in- 
cluding the better use of emotional and reason- 
ing powers. Never have so many of the im- 
portant findings of psychology about human 
nature and how it works in business been 
brought together in one book and related to 
practical methods of securing better work and 
a better working spirit from employees. 


Three purposes of this book are: 


1. To set forth the essentials of modern psy- 
chology and show the point of view it im- 
plies toward problems of human relations. 


2. To help the reader to improve the conduct 
of his own mental life. 


3. To show concretely the methods and pro- 
cedures which are psychologically sound in 
the management of people. 


This book will serve as an excellent text for 
courses in industrial psychology and for corpora- 
tion executive training courses on man manage- 
ment. 


Send for a copy on approval 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
Penn Terminal Building 
370 Seventh Avenue New York 
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THE BOOK OF ARTHUR GLEASON 


e Wey PEOPLE” 


By ARTHUR GLEASON 


“A. G.” 


By HELEN HAYES GLEASON 


HE man who in wartime forecast the tremendous 

swing of the past decade in British life, turned his 
scrutiny to the oncoming American. ‘The world has 
made a fresh start and he is on hand in plenty of time,” 
he wrote. “If one generation of youth will carry its un- 
defeated purpose through the span of years at the pace 
of its flying start, we shall release a force and beauty into 
time, surpassing former things.” 

To celebrate and illustrate that faith is the purpose 
of this sheaf of little essays. Its lyric prose treats of 
the facets of American impulse; its rhythms are as 
various and contrasting as the jets of nervous vibrancy 
in Manhattan Nights and the drumming undertones 
of Ramskapelle Barnyard. 


HE author of “My People” was essentially one 

of them, a lover of tolerance, a hater of repressions 
and violence. He challenged the hazards of freedom. 
There was in him that unconquerable spark of the spirit 
of life, youth that rides the flow of events, the creative 
artist. Of these Mrs. Gleason writes, and especially 
of his quest for beauty, the beauty of simplicity, of 
truth, of suffering. 

[To be published on or about December 10] 


$2.50 


William Morrow and Company 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Ramsay MacDonald 
Said of Arthur Gleason 


—“an able and sincere friend who 
did as much as any man of our time 
to interpret to the American people 
the meaning and aim of the British 
Labour movement.” 


What Others Say 


“«, , an American journalist . .. who had put aside his pen 
for a while to do manual work in the fields of agony, proving 
himself to be a man of calm and quiet courage, always ready 
to take great risks in order to bring in a stricken soldier,”— 
Puiie Gisss, London Chronicle of Oct. 21, 1914. 


“ . . a bit of Emerson in his face . .. And a fire in his eyes 
that Emerson never dreamed of.’—JAMES OPPENHEIM. 


“ .. in the best of America’s character, as revealed in him, we 
have something unsurpassed, triumphant.”—S. K. RATCLIFFE. 


“ , . as vice-president of the League for Industrial Democracy 
Arthur Gleason supplied the foundation ideas for the reorganized 
society.”—HArry LAIDLER. 


“I well remember swimming with him once at Brighton Beach, 
far out from shore, and as we rose and fell on the long, lazy 
swells, discussing the prose style of Cardinal Newman.”—WALTER 
PRITCHARD EATON. 


“He supplied what was most needed, at a time when it was most 
needed—a synthesis of all the sporadic efforts of self-education 
among working men and women in the country.—SPENCER 
Mixer, Jr., Workers Education Bureau of America. 


“By his own mysterious gift, he drew us to him, one by one, 
because he was the man he was—modest and reticent, utterly 
honest, utterly brave, sensitive to beauty, sensitive to human 
need.”—RIcHARD H. Epwarps, Cornell University Christian Asso- 
clation, 


“He wrote three books which interpreted the common life of 
England in a period more epochal than any since the Napoleonic 
wars ... Arthur Gleason’s prophecies, disparaged at the time, 
have not a few of them come swifly true.’”—Paut U. KELtocc, 
editor of The Survey. 


“His was the courage of the highly organized man who knows 
fear and makes it his vassal. . . . His generosity, his courage, 
his kindness, and his high intelligence clothed him like a garment. 
Perhaps that is why so many of the great and powerful in 
Europe made him their friend and confidant.”—WILL IRWIN. 


“In our Collier’s time Gleason’s note was openly lyric. ... In 
his later work the lyric, the song, infuses his tale of the definite 
struggles of men. His long devotion to the search of labor for a 
more heavenly earth, full of knowledge as it was, nevertheless 
was in itself a song. He was a poet of humanity to the end.” 
—NorMan HaAprcoop. 


“Years after the event he would recall and speak of some special 
loveliness: the twisting road of the Water Gap under a mid- 
night moon; June and a luncheon in a rose-covered cottage 
on the canal bank; miles at night through a meadow all a-flicker 
with myriads of fireflies in the mist.”—Hastincs Lyon. 
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_4& he saves, he should do so because he can and will. 


vice for the small investor. 


(Continued from page 311) of its own ills, and must we 
learn that this can be depended upon as each generation depends 
for the care of its young upon the wellsprings of tenderness born 
anew with the birth of each child? Must our problem be solved 
in relation to that marvelous longing for juster relations which 
is not only new in each generation but increasingly more in- 
sistent? Will we learn at last that justice is not obtained by 
withdrawing the judge from contact with life—as the “Wig and 
Gown” intimates—but will be achieved in proportion as the 
judge is cognizant of life; that justice between men as between 
fiations can only be obtained through human understanding 
and good will? 

Let us prize the indications of mankind’s long spiritual 
struggle to maintain and purify the reign of justice in the world, 
and recognize the obligation laid upon each generation to find 


) the means by which justice may be extended into new fields. 


THE SMALL MAN’S MONEY 


(Continued from page 274) 


But the investor, small or large, cannot dodge responsibility. 
When he buys securities as when he buys clothes, he must do 
the best he can. If he seeks advice he has one of the most 
dificult of judgments to form, a judgment of the meritorious- 
ness of his advisor. Though the small man cannot keep thor- 
oughly informed, he can formulate sound principles of invest- 
Ment and insist on adherence to them against any advice or 
pressure whatever. Here is one of the-finest things about the 
responsibility of investing: it is a sound moral discipline. 

I am probably too impatient with those who profess the 
need of putting themselves under pressure to save and invest. 
This need is sometimes urged as a reason for purchasing in- 
surance. ‘Though insurance as insurance may be the most 
important of all financial provisions for a given individual, 
the costs of solicitation make it rather expensive as an invest- 
ment. A man ought to achieve the moral dignity of being able 
to save without the pressure of premium or other contract 
instalments. Besides, when a man puts himself under such 
pressure he has bought, not peace of mind, which is the most 
valuable of all things a dollar can buy for him, but anxiety. 
In the 
Process he accumulates more than dollars; he gains moral 
strength. In the acquisition of information and the formation 
of judgment he gains in breadth of economic view. The process 


is highly educative. 


Even if a man could, without the responsibility of exercis- 
ing his own judgment, gain his end of building up an income 
not dependent on his own current daily labor, if he could find 


| an advisor whose advice he was ready to follow blindly, ad- 


vice which in fact was certain to result in success financially, 
he would miss some of the great values of being an investor. 
Yet, though he does develop his own judgment and shoulder 
his own responsibility, he still needs the assistance of advice 
from those whose occupation keeps them more broadly and 
intimately informed on current matters than he can be. Our 
economic organization has not adequately developed such ad- 
Investment counsel whose pro- 
fession is still too young to distinguish readily between the 
sheep and the goats practicing it, can hardly afford, as now 
organized, to watch and advise on funds of less than $50,000. 

Investment trusts do not solve the investment problems of 
the small man, assuming that he wants to shift them to another 
and lose the moral and educative values of solving them him- 
self. In this country these concerns have not yet gone through 
the winnowing process clearly to distinguish for him the grain 
from the chaff, to prove, for many of them, integrity in free- 
dom from serving collateral interests as well as integrity in 
its more elementary forms, to prove skill, to prove aims cor- 
responding with the investor’s own. In resorting to them the 
small investor seeks a guardian. But what answers the ques- 
tion, “Quis custodiet ipsos custodes?” 

There is a drift of the investment business towards the com- 
mercial banks and the trust companies, partly because they 
tend to win more than others the confidence of the investor. 
But there is no easy way for him. He must seek his own 
salvation with prayer and works, with the exercise of will, 
courage, caution, the labor of study and the pain of thinking. 


Leaves from 
| the Notebook 


Niebuhr 


“Reinhold Niebuhr is a contributor cto the 
more intelligent magazines and is one of a half 
dozen leaders of the modern movement in 
religion, The author is intelligent and fearléss 
and he throws his English with neatness and 
precision. We: have a book that should be in 
the hands of every person who loves the truth 
and is willing to change his estimate of ic. 
when facts change.”’ 
—WitiiaM ALLEN WuitE 
$2.00 


| Through the 
‘| Centuries 


by Herbert L. 
Willett 


Here is the whole fascina- 

ting story: how che Bible 

wx came to be; its authorship; 

= its inspiration; its great per- 
sonalities; che place of che Bible.in the life of today. 
Here is a book, not only of the most up-to-date 
and authoritative Bible knowledge, but replete 
with the personality of a great and popular 
teacher. $3.00 


The 
‘Seandal of 
Christianity 
by Peter Ainslie 


“A blazing, blisceriag ex- 
coriation of the whole de- 
nominational system.” 
—Tue Survey 
$2.00 


AS 
At 


At 
ans “\ 


EERE 
Ay 


At your bookstore or 
from the publishers 


CATALOG SENT UPON REQUEST 
Willett, Clark & Colby 


440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
200 Fifth Ave., New York 


CITIZENSHIP 


FROM THE 
CHRISTIAN VIEWPOINT 


Civic Duties, Government, Law and 
its Enforcement; 
Crime, Public Opinion and Christian Society 


Studies for 


Churches, Clubs and other Community Groups 
Prepared by Leadersin Civic and Religious Fields 
Published monthly in 
THE INSTITUTE 
Full Course—9 numbers—75 cents 


The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
The Aniversitp of Chicago 


Dept. 350 Chicago, Ill. 
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| EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 
| SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Can 


( 


Ce! Com! Cae 


OCIAL workers of experience are 


eligible to apply for one of several 
fellowships through which opportunities 
are offered for study at the School. 
e @ @ Information will 
be mailed upon request. 


The New York School of Social Work 


107 East Twenty-Second Street 
New York 


Smith College School 
for 
Social Work 


Courses in 
SOCIAL PSYCHIATRY, MEDICINE, 
SOCIOLOGY, PSYCHOLOGY, 
GOVERNMENT, CASE WORK 
Leading to the degree of 
MASTER OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Students enrolled for the full course 

are assigned to a social agency for 

a period of nine months’ supervised 
intensive field work. 


Write for catalog B 
Address 


THE DIRECTOR 
College Hall 8, Northampton, Mass. 


School of Social Work 
SIMMONS COLLEGE 
OFFERS FOR 1929 — 1930 
PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN 


Psychiatric Social Work 
Medical Social Work 
Community Work 


Family Welfare 
Child Welfare 
Rural Work 


Special attention given to Field Work 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


offers courses in 
RECREATION TRAINING AND GROUP 
LEADERSHIP 


Four year course leading to B.A. or B.S. degree. 
Provision for additional graduate study and _ research 
leading to M.A. degree. 


Courses also in Case Work, Child Welfare, Housing, 
Community Organization, Public Health, Administra- 
tion and Financing of Social Work. 

For fuller information, bulletins, 
and application blanks, address 


The Dean of the College of Liberal Arts 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, Evanston, Illinois 


Address 


THE DIRECTOR 


18 Somerset Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


; pave teachers; 75c lesson; short course; daily 9 to 9; Sundays 
10 to 4. Fisuer’s ScHoon oF LANGUAGES, 1264 Lexington Ave. 


LANGUAGES canvensenat Ween eame 


(northwest cor. 85th). 
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Dr. FRITZ WITTELS OF VIENNA 
Dr. JOSEPH JASTROW 


HARRY ELMER BARNES 


ac iat td mp, late Sted ete occ, ne fe a a te 


Poe 


RALPH M. PEARSON 
LAWRENCE ADLER 


THE NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 


announces for its second term 


Courses on psychology and psychoanalysis by 


Dr. ALAN PORTER OF LONDON 
Dr. Davin M. LEvy 


Courses on sociology and history by 


Mrs. BEATRICE BISHOP BERLE 


Courses on. art, music, literature, and philosophy by 


GORHAM B. MUNSON 
Horace M. KALLEN 


BENJAMIN GINZBURG 


TWELVE WEEKS BEGINNING JANUARY 13 


Write ror catalog 


465 WEST 23RD STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 


SBE, 


Western Reserve University 
School of Applied Social Sciences 


Graduate Professional Training in 


isman® 


Ey 


| Fanity CasE Work Psycuiatric’ Socian Work 
| Curp WELFARE Group Work 
| MepicaL SociaL WorrE Pustic HEALTH NURSING 


ADMINISTRATION OF INSTITUTIONS FOR CHILDREN 
Field Instruction provided for in 
Cleveland Social Agencies 


MAIN OFFICE OF THE SCHOOL 
2117 Adelbert Road, Cleveland, Ohio 


HOME STUDY 


at Home 
Carry on your education. Develop power to 
initiate and achieve. Earn credit toward a 
Bachelor degree or Teaching Certificate 
by correspondence. Select from 450 cours- 


| cn ne 
The Anibversity of Chicago 


4 nomics, the Languages, etc. Write for catalog. 
445 ELLIS HALL CHICAGO, ILL. 


: es in 45 subjects, inciuding English, Mathe- 
matics, History, Education, Psychology, Eco- 


We assist in preparing special articles, papers, speeches, 
° debates, Expert scholarly service. AUTHOR’s RESEARCH 
Bureau, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


JEWISH SOCIAL WORK 


is in need of men and women possessing: 


“<1, good personality; 2. a genuine desire to 
“eontribute to the social welfare of American 
‘Jewry; 3. adequate academic preparation; 
‘4, training in the .theory and practice of 
’ individual and group adjustment, as well 
as. of communal organization with special 
reference to Jewish life in America. 


The Training School for Jewish Social Work 


offers a course of study designed to supply the fourth 
qualification. The candidate is expected to provide the 
first, second and third. 


Scholarships and Fellowships ranging from .$150 to 
$1,000 per school year, are available for me 
specially qualified students ; 


The winter quarter begins January 2, 1930. 
For full information, write to 


M,. J. Karpr, Director. 


Training (= = 
School AES Social Work 


isit_soc 


A graduate school 
71 W. 47th St., New York 
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DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


AMERICAN BIRTH CONTROLLEAGUE, 


INC.—wrs. F. Roberston Jones, President, 
104 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Purpose: 
To teach the need for birth control to pre- 
vent destitution, disease and social deteri- 
oration; to amend laws adverse to birth 
control; to render safe, reliable contracep- 
tive information accessible to all marri 
persons. Annual membership, $2.00 to 
500.00. Birth Control Review (monthly), 
2.00 per year. 


AMERICAN CHILD HEALTH ASSO- 


CIATION— 370 Seventh Ave., New York. 
Herbert Hoover, Honorary President; Philip 
Van Ingen, M.D., Secretary; S. J. Crumbine, 

-D., General Executive. Objects: Sound 
promotion of child health, especially in co- 
operation with the official health and edu- 
cation agencies. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ORGAN- 
IZATIONS FOR THE HARD OF 
HEARING, INC.—Promotes the cause 


of the hard of hearing; assists in forming 
organizations. Pres., Harvey Fletcher, Ph.D., 
New York City; Secretary, Betty C. Wright, 
1601—35th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE 
BLIND, INC.— 125 East 46th Street, 


New York. Promotes the creation of new 
agencies for the blind and assists established 
organizations to expand their activities. Con- 
ducts studies in such fields as education, 
employment and relief of the blind. —Sup- 
tted by voluntary contributions. M. C 

igel, President; Robert B. 
tive Director;; Charles B. Hayes, 
Director. 


Irwin, Execu- 
Field 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSO- 


CIATION—Alice L. Edwards, executive 
secretary, 617 Mills Bldg., Washington, 
D. Organized for betterment of condi- 
tions in home, school, institution and_com- 
munity. Publishes monthly Journal of Home 
Economics; office of editor, 617 Mills Bldg., 
Washington, D. C.; of business manager, 
101 East 20th St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 


CIATION—=370 Seventh Ave., New York. 
To pyre a better understanding of the 
social hygiene movement; to advance sound 
sex education, to combat prostitution and sex 
delinquency; to aid public authorities in the 
campaign against the venereal diseases; to 
advise in organization of state and _ local 
social-hygiene programs. Annual membership 
dues $2.00 including monthly journal. 


ASSOCIATED GUIDANCE BUREAU, 


INC.— 16 East 53rd Street, New York. 
Telephone: Plaza 9512. non-sectarian, 
non-philanthropic child guidance bureau, em- 
ploying highest social work standards. Sup- 
plies, trains, and supervises carefully selected 
governesses, tutors, companions, and play 
leaders. For information address Jess Perl- 
man, Director. 


ASSOCIATION OF VOLUNTEERS IN 
SOCIAL SERVICE—151 Fifth Avenue 


Volunteer Placement, Education, Publications. 
Mrs. Geer, Pres., Alfreda Page, Seec’y. 


THE BOY CONSERVATION BUREAU— 
90 West Broadway. Suggests all-the-year- 
round Home Schools for needy boys. Tel. 
Walker 0313. E. W. Watkins, Exec. Sec’y. 


COUNCIL ON ADULT EDUCATION 


FOR THE FOREIGN - BORN — 
112 East 19th Street, Room 1101, New 
York. Community organization and clearing- 
house for education and citizenship among 
the foreign-born. Publishes bulletins and 
serves as counselling agency. Chairman, 
John H. Finley; Treasurer, William H. 
Woodin; Secretary, Robert T. Hill. 


COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME 
MISSIONS— 105 East 22d St., New York. 


Composed of the national women’s home 
mission boards of. the United States and 
Canada. Purpose: To unify effort by con- 
sultatiog and cooperation in action and to 
represent Protestant church women in such 
naional movements as they desire to promote 
interdenominationally. 
Florence E. Quinlan, Executive Secretary. 
Religious Work for Indian Schools, 
Helen M. Brickman, Director. 
Migrant Work, Edith E. Lowry, Secretary. 
Adela J. Ballard, Western Supervisor. 
Womens interdenominational groups — 
state and local—are promoted. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE 
CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN 
AMERICA— a by 27 Protestant 


communions. Rev. C. S. Macfarland, Rev. 
. M. Cavert, and Rev. J. M. Moore, Gen. 
Sec’s.; 105 E. 22d St., New York City. 
Dept. of Research and Education, Rev. F. 
E. Johnson, Sec’y. ; ; 
Commissions: Church and Social Service, 
Rev. W. M. Tippy, Sec’y; International 
Justice and Goodwill: Rev. S. L. Gulick, 
Sec’y; Church and Race Relations: Dr. 
G. E. Haynes, Sec’y. 
Committee on Goodwill between Jews and 
Christians, Rev. E. R. Clinchy, Sec’y. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TRAV- 


ELERS AID SOCIETIES—?25 West 43rd 
Street, New York. Marcus L. Bell, Presi- 
dent; Sherrard Ewing, General Director; 
Miss Harriet E. Anderson, Director of Field 
Work. Represents co-operative efforts of 
member Societies in extending chain of serv- 
vice points and in improving standards of 
work. Supported by Societies, supple- 
mented by gifts from interested individuals. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG 
WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA. 


TIONS— Mrs. Robert E. Speer, president; 
Miss Anna V. Rice, General Secretary; 
Miss Emma Hirth, Miss Helen A. Davis, 
Associate Secretaries; 600 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. This organization main- 
tains a staff of executive and traveling sec- 
retaries for advisory work in the United 
States in 1,034 local Y. W. W. A.’s on be- 
half of the industrial, business, student, 
foreign born, Indian, colored and younger 
girls. It has 103 American secretaries at 
work in 16 centers in the Orient, Latin 
America and Europe. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMIT- 


TEE— Wiley H. Swift, acting general sec- 
retary, 215 Fourth Avenue, New York. To 
improve child labor legislation; to conduct 
investigation in local communities; to advise 
on administration; to furnish information. 
Annual membership, $2, $5, $10, $25 and 
$100 includes monthly publication. “The 
American Child.” 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSO- 


CIATION, INC. (est. 1912, incorp. 1914), 
70 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. (tel. Algonquin 9690). 
Promotes as its chief object the building of 
character in the children of America through 
the harmonious development of their bodies, 
minds, and spirits. Its method is, in  co- 
operation with other organizations, to orig- 
inate and disseminate educational material in 
the form of posters, books, bulletins, charts, 
slides, and insignia, Through its ‘Knight- 
hood of Youth” it provides homes, schools 
and church schools with a method of char- 
acter training through actual practice. Offi- 
cers: Dr. John H. Finley, Pres.; Charles 
F, Powlison, Gen. Sec’y. 


THE NATIONAL CHILDREN’S HOME 
AND WELFARE ASSOCIATION 


is a federation of pioneer state wide chil- 
dren’s home finding organizations. C. V. 
Williams, Sec., 203 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FO 
MENTAL HYGIENE, INC.—Dr, Willia 


H. Welch, honorary president; Dr. Char 
P, Emerson, president; Dr. Frankwood — 
Williams, medical director; Dr. Clarence | 
D’Alton, executive assistant; Clifford | 
Beers, secretary; 370 Seventh Avenue, Ne 
York City. Pamphlets on mental hysg 
mental and nervous disorders, feeblemirz 
ness, epilepsy, inebrity, delinquency 
other mental problems in human be 
education, industry, psychiatric social ses 
ice, etc. ‘Mental Hygiene,” quarterly, $3. 
a year; “Mental Hygiene Bulletin” monthh 
$1.00 a year. F 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON VISIT 


ING TEACHERS—sg West 40th St 
New York. H. W. Nudd, Chairman 
F.. Culbert, Sec’y. Maintains fieid staff fc 
advisory service. Recommends candidate 
for positions and awards fellowships. : 


5 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIA 


WORK— Miriam Van Waters, Ph.D., ae 
Sec’y, 277 E. Long St., Columbus, Ohio. i 
dent, New York, N. Y.; Howard R. Kui 
Conference is an organization to discuss 
principles of humanitarian effort and to i 
crease the efficiency of social service agen 
Each year it holds an annual_meeting, pul 
lishes in permanent form the Proceedings c 
the meeting, and issues a quarterly Bull 
The fifty-seventh annual convention of_ th 
Conference will be held in Boston (Hot 
Statler) in June 1930. Proceedings are set 
free of charge to all members upon pa: 
ment of a membership fee of five dolla 
4 


NATIONAL HEALTH CIRCLE FO! 


COLORED PEOPLE, Inc.—370 Sevent 
Avenue, New York City. Col. The 
Roosevelt, Honorary President; Dr. Jesse 
Mooreland, Pres.; Dr. George C. Boot 
Treasurer; Miss Belle Davis, Executiy 
Secretary. ; 
To organize public opinion and suppo: 
for health work among colored peopl 
To create and stimulate health consciou 
ness and responsibility among the ce 
ored people in their own health problem 
To recruit, help educate and place your 
colored women in public health work. 
Work supported by membership as 
voluntary contributions. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR TH 


PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS— 
Lewis H. Carris, Managing Director; Mr 
Winifred Hathaway, Associate Director; ] 
Franklin Royer, M.D., Medical Directo 
Eleanor P. Brown, Secretary, 370 Sevent 
Avenue, New York. Studies scientific a 
vances in medical and pedagogical knowled| 
and disseminates practical information as_ 
ways of preventing blindness and conservit 
sight. Literature, exhibits, lantern slide 
lecturers, charts and co-operation in sigh 
saving projects available on request. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF DA 
NURSERIES—wnrs. Hermann Biggs, Pre 


ident. Purpose to disseminate knowledge 
all nurseries. Office, 105 East 22nd S 


New York City. 


DIRECTORY RATES 


Graphic: 30c per (actual) line 
(12 insertions a year) 


Graphic and | 28c per (actual) 
Midmonthly line 
(24 insertions a year) 
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[TIONAL URBAN LEAGUE—For social 
| Weos, among Negroes. IL. Hollingsworth 


ood, pres.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. 
I y; 17 Madison Ave., New York. Estab- 
| Hshes committees of white and colored ple 
| % work out community problems, Fralns 
H } ashe social workers, ublishes ‘‘Oppor- 
i ity’—a “journal of Negro life.” 


MYGROUND AND RECREATION 
BS feck oy OF AMERICA— 
} 315 Fourth Ave., New York City. Joseph 
i president; H. S. Braucher, secretary. 

‘o bring to every boy and girl and citizen 


DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


wholesome, happy play and recreation. 
Playgrounds, community centers, swimming 
ols, athletics, music, drama, camping, 
ome play, are all means to this end. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the 
Improvement of, Living Conditions—John M. 
Glenn, dir.; 130 E. 22nd St., New York. 
Departments: Charity Organization. Delin- 
quency and Penology, Industrial Studies, 
Library, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Statis- 
tics, Surveys and Exhibits. The publications 
of the Russell Sage Foundation offer to 
the public in practical and inexpensive form 
some of tke most important results of its 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—aAn institution for 
the training of Negro Youth; an experiment 
in race adjustment in the Black Belt of the 
South; furnishes information on all phases 
of the race problem and of the Tuskegee 
idea and methods; Robert R. Moton, prin 
cipal; W. H. Carter, treasurer; A. L. Holsey, 
secretary, Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 


WORKER’S EDUCATION BUREAU OF 


AMERICA— A _ cooperative Educational 
Agency for the promotion of Adult Educa- 
tion among Industrial Workers. 476 West 
24th Street, New York City, Spencer Miller, 


America an adequate opportunity for 


work. Catalogue sent upon request. 


Jr., Secretary. 


THE MOTHER CLUTCH 


(Continued from page 271) 


tdiate decision—a social measure adopted in promising cases 
were the combination of time and sound case-work may prove 
‘ative. 

a parting touch, we asked the three to step into our 
nce. We deplored the separation, but mentioned the fact 
t occasionally young couples, finding themselves either mis- 
en or lonely, often became reconciled and lived together 


il. 
“Listen, Lady, I want to tell you something. I’m through 
th both of ’m—they’ve made a wreck of me,” and out 
Oked Bill alone. 
Ma blessed us with a look of utter hatred, the only gratify- 
incident of this whole depressing experiment. 
BSecause Betty’s knees went on a strike, she sat down pre- 
itately, holding tight to a copy of her petition, for she still 
ed her man. 
‘Do many girls have to go through this? 
thers like Bill’s?” 
‘Not many like Ma, Betty. She’s an exaggerated case. We 
mothers-in-law who are good sports, open-minded, un- 
h, sympathetic. But even in modified form these mother 
Mtches, whether on son or daughter, break marriage after 
rriage—we see it day after day.” 
an’t something be done?’ 
“Well, did we accomplish anything in this case?” 
“Oh, but you tried. You did all you could—she’s impossi- 
Do you think the judge will grant me a divorce?” This 
westion was asked with about as much interest as a small 
% inquiring about a bath. ‘Then thoughtfully, “Maybe if 
had someone else to boss—” 
‘Listen, my dear. 
Listen, my 
5 


Are there many 


The mother clutch is as tenacious as a 
chanical device, as relentless as a law of nature. The never- 
Hinquishing, never-tiring hold of a mother on her son, her 
lnstant criticism, jealousy, antagonism,—well, mother love 
Hine wrong, Betty, that’s what it is.” 
‘T’'ll promise you if I ever have a son,” then breaking down, 
h, but I won’t have a son,” and murmuring something in- 
herent about a little pink room, Betty dragged herself up 
tt of her chair to resume her monotonous hello-trying-to- 
mplete-your-call existence. 
‘As often happens, Bill’s yearning loneliness for Betty reacted 
ainst his mother. Her devotion irritated, her food choked 
hm. He became desperately unhappy, restless, anxious to get 
ay. 
(One day, without a word to any one, Bill accepted a job 
(t of town. Ma was aghast, and for the first time, afraid. 
His note to us arrived two days later: “I was a simp not to 
as you said. Betty hates me. She'll never come back— 
‘bthin’ left for me but work. If MY GIRL needs anything, 
me know. Lord, didn’t I make a mess of things?” 


And some days later that accommodating subconscious in- 
ted upon coming through with the message, “If she only 
ld someone else to boss! If she only had someone else to 


iss!” O, joy, we were to have another inning! 


{Summoning Mattie Gibbs, our friend and the neighborhood 
okout, we held a solemn conference. After we had finished, 


our campaign was planned, our prospect selected. And that 
same day a certain obliging, meek Lige Clopper, widower and 
carpenter, hung his usual number of doors, ate his three 
thousand calories, went about the business of the day, all un- 
consious that this was virtually his last hour of freedom. 


While a social worker would have theorized about a sub- 
stitution of interests, Mattie got busy and staged an introduc- 
tion, tolerated by Lige, and coyly acknowledged by Ma. At 
the second meeting Mattie enlarged upon Lige’s ability as a 
carpenter, and joked about his willingness to take good care 
of all Ma’s property—subtle little things like these Mattie 
did, and six weeks later (for widows and widowers are snappy), 
Bill received an invitation to his Ma’s wedding. 


Immediately after, a message went sizzling over the wires 
to Betty, and when she called, with the yellow slip in her 
hand, she was tremulous, eager, excited. She tried to hold 
on to her pride, but made a flop of it. Bill’s old apologetic 
note, reposing in our files, completed her surrender. None of 
us were surprised when Bill walked in and lifted Betty high 
enough to kiss her on the mouth. 

“Say, what time is it?” (We were disappointed in Bill as 
a lover.) 

“Quarter of three.” 

“When does the license clerk leave?” 

“Three.” 

“But Bill, Judge Hoffman is still holding my case off—he 
hasn’t decided it yet.” 

The Referee had the grace to drop her eyes. 

“My Lord, baby, you mean we're still married?” 

The next morning as Lige got into his best suit he seemed 
dazed, His wedding day! And as Ma stepped into a new 
gown, she kept telling the admiring neighbors, “I never would 
have done this if Bill hadn’t been called away from home, but 
a woman gets lonely—she needs a man to boss.” Prayers went 
up from the whole block that Ma would get her man. 

Walking down the aisle of Ma’s church, Lige kept turning 
events over in his mind. He knew he must have popped the 
question to this lady by his side, but for the life of him he 
couldn’t remember the moment or the setting. Lige kept 
thinking to himself, complacently resigned, “Well, anyway, she’s 
a nice woman,—she’s got property—and I’m. fixed for life.” 


And fixed he was! 


IS THE HOUSEWIFE WORTH HER SALT? 


(Continued from page 281) 


job at all! No, sir! If I’m to pay you a salary, it’s got to be 
for housekeeping services rendered to me, here and now.” 

“But it’s really not fair,” Nell protested. “Why should I be 
penalized because housework happens to be a poorly paid occu- 
pation, when I could earn more at something else?” 

“This is the first time I’ve heard a housewife complain that 
servants are poorly paid!” Ed murmured. 

“Besides,” his wife continued, ignoring the remark, “if we 
lived in New York City we’d have to pay more than nine hun- 
dred dollars for a maid. And is it fair to limit me to a part- 
time salary, when I’d prefer (Continued on page 320) 
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Address Advertising Department 


THE SURVEY 


10% op six insertions. 


TEL: ALGONQUIN 7490 


WORKERS WANTED 


GRADUATE NURSES, dietitians, laboratory 


technicians for excellent hospital positions every- 
Aznoe’s Cen- 


tral Registry for Nurses, 30 N. Michigan Ave., 


where. Write for free book now. 


Chicago, Illinois. 


WANTED: Two case workers of experience 
or professional school training or both. In re- 
plying state qualifications fully, also present 
salary and date available. 6526 SuRvEy. 


EXPERIENCED — Social Service | Director. 
Resident position Club for Jewish Working Girls. 
6533 SuRVvVEY. 


Please Remit 


cash with order 
in sending Class - 
ified Advertise- 


ments to Survey Graphic or Survey 
Midmonthly. 


Address 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DEPT. 
112 East 19th St. New York City 


OFFICES FOR RENT 


One large and one small office for rent.  Fire- 
place, porch, garden, restricted street. $25 and 
$50.—167 West 12th Street—Chelsea 9478, 


HOUSE FOR SALE OR RENT— 
WESTCHESTER 
South Yonkers, 140 Caryl Avenue between 
McLean and Broadway. 8 modern rooms, 
steam, fireplace. Lot merges Van Cort- 
larnidt Park. Thirty minutes Grand Central. 
Extraordinary bargain. G. Watson, 525 W. 
120 St., New York, University 8800. 


BOARDERS WANTED 


MYSTIC, CONN.—Quiet, country place ac- 
commodates guests. Ideal for rest. Booklet. 
Mrs. Aileen Gray. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


14 agate lines to the inch. Want advertise- 


Minimum 


112 EAST 19th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


EXECUTIVE: 12 years experience in family 
welfare and _ hospital social service. College 
ee desires to make change—in the East. 

URVEY 6480. 


MAN, experienced, age 37, wishes responsible 
position in boys’ institution. Excellent references 
6497 SuRVEY. 


WANTED: position as Superintendent or 
Assistant Superintendent in institution for chil- 
dren or girls. _ College graduate, experienced 
dietitian and gardener. Excellent references con- 
cerning ability and disposition. 6520 Survey. 


SECRETARY—KEight years’ experience in 
commercial and institutional bookkeeping, secre- 
tarial and social service work, desires position. 
Very capable and meets public very well. Address 
6510 SuRvEY. : 


can be translated 
being. 6527 Survey. 


ede SPAS RS Se ea ae 
WANTED: Position as superintendent, small 


institution, or case worker for large organization, 
by experienced woman, graduate of training 
school, successful record. 6528 Survey. 


WANTED: Executive position in Boys’ 
University graduate with Post Graduate 
Service Work. Thirty-seven years old 
Experienced in teaching and vocational guidance 
work at a Boys’ School. My wife is trained in 


Social Service work and would be willing to 
assume an active position if mecessary. 6529 
SuRVEY. 


PUBLICITY: Young woman, able and ex- 
perienced in handling publicity for social service 
organization and individuals in New York City 
is seeking new contacts. Full or part time posi- 
tion desired. 6530 Survey. 


WANTED: Position as Dietitian, 
housekeeper; experienced executive; 
December first. 6531 Survey. 


managing 
available 


INSTITUTIONAL AND WELFARE SERVICE 
Patronage of this Department of 
THE WILLIS HAWLEY EXCHANGE 


respectfully solicited to 


superintendents, trained boys’ 


32 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


; és supply the needs of ‘ : 
For immediate placement we have, high’ grade experienced dieticians, institutional 
supervisors, 


Applications and Correspondence to OLIVE P. HAWLEY, Director 


Hospitals, Settlements, etc. 


also very experienced investigators. 


Phones: Triangle 0447-8 


a OER RS PST RS ETT TT EG EINE EEE ER ST 


Have You a Position to Be Filled? 


Several thousand people seeking positions come to us every week. 


From 


this group we are able to select qualified executives and staff workers for 


your organization. 


We supply Social Welfare and Religious Organizations with executive secre- 
taries, club and recreation leaders, psychiatric social workers, public health 


nurses, church secretaries, and other personnel. 

For Institutions: superintendents and assistants, children’s supervisors, 
teachers, nurses, dietitians. For Hospitals: superintendents, physicians, 
trained nurses, technicians, occupational therapists, historians and _ office 
assistants. 


GERTRUDE D, HOLMES, Director, Social Welfare Division 


EXECUTIVE SERVICE CORPORATION 
WILLIAM D. Camp, President 


100 East Forty-second Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Agency Telephone 
Ashland 6000 


a CAE ; ‘ 
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. ments will be considered. 


Inc. 


Occupational Bureau for College Wome 
11 East 44th Street x 

New York City 3 

Social Work Dept. in charge of Pauline R 
Strode, Ph.B. University of Chicago and 
graduate of Chicago School of Civics anil 
Philanthropy 


—— 
i 
=. 
wa 


'GERTRUDE R. STEIN, Inc 


VOCATIONAL SERVICE AGENCY 


18 Easr 41st Street, NEw York 
Lexington 2593 

We are interested in placing those who 
have a professional attitude towards their 
work. Executive secretaries, stenographers, 
case workers, hospital social service workers, 
settlement directors; research, immigration, 
psychiatric, personnel workers and others. 


CHICAGO COLLEGIATE — 
BUREAU of OCCUPATION: 


A non-profit organization sponsored by 2 
University Alumnae Clubs in Chicago = 
VOCATIONAL INFORMATION AND 
PLACEMENT “ 
Social Service-Scientific-Home Economics—Business 
Well qualified women, with and without expe- 
rience come to us from all over the country f 
new positions. 4 
SERVICE TO EMPLOYER AND EMPLOYEE 
Mrs. Marcuerite Hewirt McDanieEr 
Managing Director 
5 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


SITUATIONS WANTED ‘ 


BOY’S WORKER, desires probation, prevet 
ive and after care work with juveniles; executi 
ability; experienced; excellent references. P. | 
Box 91, Drexel Hill, Pa. ; 


EXPERIENCED STATISTICIAN desires { 
sition in field of health or social service. Exce 
tional ability in analyzing data. Short assig 


6532 Survey. 


EXECUTIVE: 
gressive. Successful 
6534 Survey. 


valuable ‘experience; pi 
Case-Work Supervise 


AVAILABLE: Trained child welfare work 
for state bureau, now employed as state worke 
Can do investigation and placement of childr 
and mentally defective. Desire midwest or we 
state. 6535 SuRvEY. ; 


Pamphlets and Periodicals 


Inexpensive literature which, however importa1 
does not warrant costly advertising, may 
advertised to advantage in the Pamphlets at 
Periodicals column of Survey Graphic ai 
Midmonthly, 


RATES:—75c a line (actual) 
for four insertions. 


4 


- FOR THE HOME 


: Bigyrofits inHomeCooftin 


Alice Bradley, famous expe 
By. Cz shows just how to make home cor 
PW Nee —ats> ing, cake-making, candy -maki 


~ give big profits. How to cater, 1 
Z@ vrofitabls TEA ROOMS, Motor Inns, Cafe 
fies encore BUN aya Seeks Se ae y 
or 5 i 
lus, bocklet, “Cooking for Profit.’ “ice. tri 
American School ef Home Economics, 871 R. 58th St., Chie 


‘Social 
Workers 
and 
, Public Health 
Nurses 
consult your own placement 


bureau sponsored by Ameri- 

can Association’ of Social 
~ Workers 

and 
k National Organization for 
c Public Health Nursing for 
» mew openings for autumn. 
b 
e 
2V UMwayrtce. 
5 (Agency) 
e 130 EAST 22nd STREET 
. NEW YORK 


Do You Need | 


Institution Executives 
Superintendents 
Housekeepers 
Matrons 

Domestic Help 
Nurses 

Physicians 

Teachers 

Tutors 

Personnel Managers 
Industrial Welfare Workers 
Recreation Workers 
Boys’ Club Workers 
Girls’ Club Workers 
Social Case Workers 
Office Executives 


An ad in the Survey’s classified de- 
partment will bring results. Rates: 
8c a word, minimum charge $1.50 
an insertion. 

THE SURVEY 


112 E. 19 St. New York 


Advertise Your 
Wants in The Survey 


Influencing 


Human Behavior 
by HARRY A. OVERSTREET 


An invaluable book for those engaged in pub- 
licity or in any kind of work which requires a 
knowledge of how people re-act to various stimuli. 

REDUCED PRICE 
formerly $3 
now 2 


The Survey Book Department 


112 East 19th St. 


MULTIGRAPHING 
TYPEWRITING 
PRINTING 


Better, Cheaper, Quicker 


We have complete equipment 
and an expert staff to do your 


Mimeographing 
Multigraphing 
Addressing 
Mailing 
If you will investigate you will find that 
we can do it better, quicker and cheaper 
than you can in your own office. 


Let us estimate on your next job 
Webster Letter Addressing & 
Mailing Company 


84th Street at 8th Avenue 
Lackawanna 1830 


Fifth Avenue Letter Shop, Inc. 


40 East 22nd Street 


Multigraphing| Algonquin 5046-7-8 
Typewriting 


Ask The Survey about Us! 


Mailing 
Addressing 


REAL ESTATE 


Have you Property to | 
sell or rent? 


—Cottages to rent—or for sale 
for next season? 


Advertise in the CLASSIFIED 
SECTION of SURVEY GRAPHIC 
or MIDMONTHLY. 


Rates: 30 cents a line, 
$4.20 per inch. 


For further information, write to 
ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 
112 East 19th St., New York, N. Y. 


| ewe 8 A 


New York 


MIMEOGRAPHING 
ADDRESSING 
MAILING 


HOOVEN ACTUAL TYPED 
LETTER CO. 


122 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


(No connection with Hooven Letters, Inc.) 


SERVICE 24 HOURS A DAY 


Also complete Process, Multigraph- 
ing, Addressing, Signing and 
Mailing Dept’s. 


TEL. NO. CHELSEA 4237 


For ABSOLUTE DEPENDABILITY 


MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 


ADDRESSING 


ALGonguin 2553-4 Miscae 


Betrer LETTER SHopP, INc. 
106 East 197TH Sr. 


Manuscript Typing Service 


Excellently typewritten manuscripts 
at moderate rates. a 


PAULINE RESNIKOFF 
1400 Broadway (38th Street) 


Wisconsin 1777 New York City 


HOME-MAKING 


“‘Home-Making as a Profession’ 


Is a 30-pp. ill. handbook—it’s FREE. Home-study 
Domestic Science courses, for teaching, institution . 
Management, etc., and for home making efficiency. 


Am. Schoo! of Home Economics, 849 E. 58th St., Chicago 


PAMPHLETS 


RaTEs: 75c per actual line for 4 
insertions 


Canpy Maxine For Prorit, by Alice Bradley, 
illus. folder describing home study course, 
“work sheet’? formulas, sales plans, equipment, 
etc., for APPROVED Home-Made Candies; 
free with sample ‘‘work sheet’, Am, Sch. of 
Economics, 5772 Drexel Ave., Chicago. 

“TRAINING For SocraL Expression.” Philip L. 
Seman, Jewish People’s Institute, 3500 Douglas 
Blvyd., Chicago, Illinois. Single copy $.50. 


PERIODICALS 


Ture AMERICAN JoURNAL OF NursiING shows the 
part which trained nurses are taking in the 
betterment of the world. Put it in your library. 
oe a year. 370 Seventh Ave., New York, 


Mentat Hycrent: quarterly: $3.00 a year; 
published by the National Committee for Mental 


Hygiene, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
Tue Critic anp Guin, Dr, William I. Robinson, 
Editor, is considered the “uniquest’” magazine 
published anywhere. Discusses questions un- 
touched by any other publication. Sample copy 


free. 12 Mt. Morris Park, New York. 
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PROGRESSIVE ORGANIZATIONS q 


CIVIC NATIONAL, INTERNATIONAL 


AMERICAN GENETIC ASSOCIATION, 


INC.— 306 Victor Building, Washington, 
D. C. “To promote increase and diffusion 
of knowledge concerning Heredity’’. Publishes 
monthly Journal of Heredity, which gives 
announcements and discussions of recent dis- 
coveries regarding heredity—with ample illus- 
trations. Membership composed of research 
geneticists and leaders in many fields, teach- 
ers, physicians, clergymen, lawyers, etc. The and ( 
Association is anxious to learn of cases of Bulletin, 
identical twins reared apart, which give 
unique opportunities to study effects of hered- 
ity and environment. Membership dues $3.00 
per year.—Sample copy of Journal of Hered- 
ity and circular illustrating heritable charac- 
ters sent on request. 


civilization of ma 


German, with 


ART EXTENSION SOCIETY, INC.— 
The Art Center, 65 East 56th Street, New York 
City. Purpose,—te extend the interest in, 
and appreciation of, the Fine Arts, especially 
by means of prints, lantern slides, traveling 
exhibitions, circulating libraries, etc., etc. 


City. 


COMMISSION ON INTERRACIAL CO- 


OPERATION— 409 Palmer Bldg., Atlanta, 
Ga.; Will W. Alexander, Director. Seeks im- 
provement of interracial attitudes and condi- 
tions through conference, cooperation, and 
popular eduaation. Correspondence invited. 


velopment. 
Mrs. 


to have a full-time job. That’s 
one of the troubles with housekeeping. First you haven’t enough 
to do, and then, when you’ve several small children and need 
to take it easy, you have to work night and day. Why, Alice 
must put in seventy hours a week, looking after her house and 


(Continued from page 317) 


those children. If she took an outside job she’d have to have 
a full-time maid just to do the housework, and a first-class nurse 
for the children. She couldn’t hire anyone who'd work as long 
and as fast as she does. They’d easily cost her twenty-five hun- 
dred a year, and even then there’d be a lot left for her to do.” 

“Yes, I suppose she ‘saves’ John about three thousand a year 
at present,’ Ed replied. ‘But don’t you see, Nell, that this 
principle of yours is all off? ‘That’s as much as John makes a 
year. What’s he supposed to do? Pay it all to her because 
she ‘earns’ it? How does he get paid for his own work, then?” 

“But he could pay her half of what he earns, couldn’t he? 
Divide according to their relative earnings?’ 

“Ha!’ Ed exploded. ‘See where that’s leading you? On 
that basis you’d get even less than your fourteen hundred. And 
how about a few years from now, when I’m making fifty thou- 
sand a year—and you're doing nothing but bossing the servants? 
Why, you couldn’t even pay for your hats with what you'd get. 
You’ve a fine little scheme there for breaking up the home. 
There’s no getting around it—if people live together they’ve got 
to share the income on a fifty-fifty basis. You see that your- 
self; that’s what you keep coming back to, without realizing 
you're doing it.’ 

Nell sat up in amazement. 
have that arrangement now.” 

“Don’t have it?” Why not?” 

“Why, all I get is an allowance for my clothes and carfare 
and so on, and you keep everything that’s left, aside from the 
housekeeping expenses.” 

“But what’s left is merely my allowance, isn’t it? Aside from 
the insurance and savings, and they’re yours as much as mine.” 

“Really Ed, I don’t see that. It’s not a fixed amount for 
you. And none of the savings are really mine. I could spend 
my whole life keeping house and not have a cent at the end— 


“Fifty-fifty basis? But we don’t 


THE LEAGUE FOR THE ORGANI- 
ZATION OF PROGRESS— affiliated with 


the International Institute for the Exchange of 
Social Experience aims to establish a higher 
nkind by synthesizing the 
social institutions and cultural achievements— 
the ripened fruit—as it were—of each National 
civilization. Its organ, “Records of Progress,” 
a quarterly magazine, printed in French, English 
an International 
“Political Letters,’ 
phases of human progress, legal, political, eco- 
nomic, educational, artistic, hygienic and moral, 
to make humanity conscious of its interests. 
Subscription $2.00 (Students $1.50) 

With Political Letters 

Dr. Rudolf Brodo, president, Yellow Springs, O. 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOC.- 


RACY—Promotes a better understanding of 
problems of democracy 
its pamphlet, research and lecture services and 
organization of college and city groups. Ex- 
ecutive Directors, Harry W. Laidler and Nor- 
man Thomas, 112 East 19 Street, New York 


THE NATIONAL CONSUMERS’ 


LEAGUE is an educational movement founded 
in May, 1899, to awaken consumers’ interest 
in their responsibility for 
which goods are made and distributed. The 
joint candy white list is the most recent de- 
Dr. John R. 
Florence Kelley, 


general secretary; 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


COUNCIL FOR 


w 
NATIONAL 
PREVENTION OF WAR — — 
Frederick J. Libby, Executive Secre- 
tary, 532 Seventeenth St., N. W., Wash- i 
ington, D. C. Aims to stimulate the 
movement against war and to imcrease 
the coordination of peace forces. It 
stands for progressive world organiza- : 
tion, worldwide reduction of armaments 
by international agreement to police 
status, and worldwide education for — 
peace. Subscription to “News Bulle- — 
Fa 50 cts. a year. List of publications 
ree, 


News 
reports on all 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE 


UNION LEAGUE OF AMERICA— 
Mrs. Raymond Robins, honorary president; 
Miss Rose Schneiderman, president; Miss 
Elisabeth Christman, secretary-treasurer; 311 
South Ashland Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. Stands 
for self-government in the work shop through 
trade union organization; and for the enact- 
ment of industrial legislatiin. Official publi- 
cation, Life and Labor Bulletin. Information 
given. 


$3.00 


in industry through 


Start Right 


this Fall by listing your organiza- 
tion in the Surveys Directory of 


conditions under Social Agencies. 


A representative will gladly call 


Commens, president; and talk over rates. 


except what the law would require you to give me.” 

“So that’s your view of our future, is it?’ Ed asked hes 
langhie “But really, Nell, what other arrangement could w 

ave?” | 

“Couldn’t we pay for the housekeeping and other joint ex 
penses, and then divide what’s left, and you use your share a 
you want and IJ do the same?” 

“Whew! That’s an idea! Give me a minute to get used t 
it.” Ed chewed his pencil a bit. “And I take it we’d let th 
life insurance go hang?” he asked, glancing up. | 

“No, not necessarily. We could count that in with the join 
expenses.” 

“But just how do you justify my carrying insurance, if yo 
get your half of the surplus right along?” 

“IT don’t suppose it is fair—as far as I am concerned. But it’ 


a good way to save in case we have children, isn’t it? I sup 
pose we ought to do some saving jointly.” 
“Seems so to my old-fashioned mind,” Ed laughed. “An 


BOW aa that property Dad left me? I’d deed half of it t 
yout ; 

Nell considered a moment. “No, that should still be yours, i 
seems to me. It’s only the savings while we’re married tha 
ought to be divided.” 

“Sort of a business partnership, eh? Dividing the profits 
Well, it sounds reasonable enough. But suppose I need mone 
for the office, or for some new business? That would com 
out of my half, I take it?” 

“Couldn’t you put that aside before we divided the surplus 
We wouldn’t necessarily divide it equally, anyway. If you ha 
extra expenses we could allow for them. The important thin 
is having money of your own, that’s recognized as yours, an 
that you can spend as you want—or save. That’s why I thin 
I’d like to take that outside job.” 

“See here,” Ed proposed, after a moment’s reflection. “Thi 
scheme sounds fair enough. Why don’t we try it for a while 
with things as they are, and you tell Brown you don’t wan 
that job?” 

“Well,” his wife said sweetly, “I suppose we might.” 
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